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GOUNOD: A SLIGHT CRITICAL ESTIMATE. 


IT would be an impertinence to attempt, or even to pro- 
pose to attempt, an estimate of the mightier masters of 
music, such as Bach, Handel, Beethoven, or Wagner, 
unless indeed the estimate took the form of a comparison 
of one with the others. They tower so far above ordinary 
mortals that their heads are hidden in the clouds; and 
to say which stands six inches higher than his brethren 
is as hard as it is ridiculous to measure the distance 
between our own common human level and their great 
height. But what we may venture to term the lesser 
great masters—such as Schubert, if Sir George Grove will 
pardon us placing him amongst them, and Weber—may 
fairly be reckoned up, the value of their musical achieve- 
ment roughly audited. And if this is true of Schubert 
and Weber, the thing may with infinitely greater ease be 
done in the case of Gounod, who reaches no further up to 
Weber and Schubert than Schubert and Weber reach up 
to Beethoven or Mozart. Even the most splendidly 
gifted of the musicians had something in common with 
common human-kind ; only, unfortunately, we have little 
in common with the intellect which we wish to measure. 
But Gounod had very much that is common to us all, and 
comparatively little that is uncommon; and even the 
little that is uncommon is not so far removed from com- 
mon comprehension as the much that is uncommon in the 
greater masters. We beg the friendly reader not to con- 
clude in haste that we intend to depreciate Gounod. On the 
contrary, later it will be seen that we really exalt him, 
place him higher in some respects than many will be in- 
clined to place him. We do not wish to examine 
his work laboriously ; and the autobiographical sketch, 
letters and essays recently translated into English by 
the Hon. W. H. Hutchinson, and —e by Mr. 
Heinemann, afford us an opportunity of doing it as lightly 
as the subject warrants. 

Although there is of necessity some small connection 
between the inner intellectual life and the outer active 
life of every man, yet there are many cases where that 
connection is very small indeed. And since contem- 
poraries mostly know one another by the active outer life 
and not by the intellectual inner life, it follows that they 
often preposterously misjudge each other ; and it follows 
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also that a biography, an account of the outer life, often 
gives us only the faintest notion of the true course, the 
vehemence or reverse'of vehemence, of the intellectual life. 
And many autobiographies’are of no greater significance 
than the vast majority of biographies ; while some have 
only an indirect significance. Berlioz’s, for example, 
sometimes tells thetruth aboutits writer ; but at other times 
we only gather the truth by the indirect process of under- 
standing that he is telling the reverse of the truth. 
Gounod’s, at first, strikes one as one of those that tell 
next to nothing, that reveal nothing or next to nothing of 
the natural current and colour of his thought. And 
the natural conclusion is, of course, that he had not 
the gift for expressing himself in words. But it may 
suddenly occur to some readers that here was a man 
who said little because he had little to say ; and in this 
light, what one might formerly have held of no account, 
suddenly becomes charged with meaning ; the common- 
place is seen as heavily laden with significance and full, 
choke-full, of interest. And when, by the help of the light 
afforded by the thought that Gounod really never had 
very much to say, one goes on to discover that his was not 
a vast inarticulate mind like Carlyle’s, or a vast and only 
partly articulate mind like Beethoven’s, but really a rather 
small mind, capable of interest in only a few subjects, 
and only in certain aspects of those subjects, then his 
whole autobiography takes a yet deeper significance, and 
also, much of his least interesting music acquires an 
interest—not a beauty, but a psychological interest—in 
the light of the autobiography. The first thing to under- 
stand about Gounod is that he was not at all a profound 
thinker, nor yet a very sensitive feeler. He never in his 
life penetrated beneath the surface of any subject; he 
remained unmoved—his music proves that he remained 
unmoved—in the presence of tragedy; death, the saddest 
human suffering. His intellect was of the simplest pos- 
sible order ; he lived all his life on two or three thoughts ; 
he was eager all his life for soft, voluptuous pleasures ; 
and like all pleasure-loving natures he dreaded and fled 
from all physical or mental pain. And these truths are 
manifested alike in his autobiography and his music. 
The first thing that strikes one on reading the auto- 
biography is that Gounod has remembered only the 
things about himself that gave him pleasure to recall ; and 
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forgotten—as one does forget things one neverthinks about 
—things that must by their unflattering nature have given 
him the reverse of pleasure to recall. He tells us of his 
early cleverness many times ; but when he appears (on 
p. 23) to be about to confess a trait in his character 
which he genuinely disliked, it agra we! turns out to be 
only for the sake of a trait which it flattered and pleased 
him to think he possessed. He tells us how hard his 
mother worked that he might be thoroughly educated, 
and then how badly he behaved at school. He was 
punished for his bad behaviour by being locked up with 
no food save bread and water until he had “ finished an 
enormous imposition of I know not how many lines, 
some five hundred or a thousand, I think—something 
absurd, I know!” [note that he considered the punish- 
ment an unjust one]. “I looked at the bread and burst 
into tears. ‘Oh! you scoundrel, you brute, you beast,’ 
I cried ; ‘look at the bread your mother earns for you ! 
Your mother who is coming to see you after school, and 
will hear that you are in prison, and will go home weep- 
ing through the streets, without having seen or kissed 
you! Come, come, you are a wretch ; you do not even 
deserve to have dry bread!’ And I put it aside and 
went hungry.” Was it a desire to confess a shame that 
it hurt him to think of that urged Gounod to write this, 
or a desire to soothe himself by recalling the fact that he 
did at any rate once deny himself something for love of 
his mother? The question need not be answered. One 
instance like this would show nothing; but when 
there are so many instances like this we are bound 
to see the truth which Gounod went through life 
shirking. He tells us one flattering incident after 
another, and all in detail and at length; but the un- 
a episodes are shirked or missed out altogether. 

hether it is of his school-life he tells, or his life in 
Rome, or his first attempts and ultimate success in opera 
in Paris, we see him, good-natured but rather cold- 
hearted, “ making friends quickly and living on excellent 
terms with those about hira,” as he himself says, loving 
nothing but pleasure, and consequently intensely, un- 
consciously, but habitually selfish, though by no means 
incapable of occasional unselfishness. He wished to go 
through life, as it were, in a glass coach, and to sleep on 
a bed of roses every night; and if he did not quite 
accomplish this, yet it must be owned that no composer 
ever lived an easier or happier life—so far as those who 
want everything can feel happy. His success in opera 
enabled him to provide physical luxuries which Beet- 
hoven, Bach, Haydn, and Mozart never knew at all, and 
which Wagner knew only in his old age ; and he guarded 
against the discomforting thoughts with regard to the 
future brought by modern science by wrapping himself, 
as it were, in the thick overcoat of a theological creed 
proof against all the storms that might blow. 

Pleasure, indolent luxurious pleasure, was the one 


thing in life he may be said to have passionately loved ; | be fel 


and he probably loved it as no composer has ever loved it 
before. He therefore expressed in music all the emotions 
we associate with Marguerite as they were never before 
expressed, and as they will certainly never be expressed 
again. Gounod failed in tragedy, for he always dreaded 
pain too much ever to have experienced it, and not the 
greatest composer can express what he has never felt. 
He did not express the fiery, most passionate side of 
love with anything like the irresistible force and veracity 
of Wagner in Z7vistan und Isolde; but the other side— 
the soft delicious trembling yearnings, the physical delight 
—he expressed as Wagner never did express or could 


have expressed them. We may fairly call Marguerite 
his one achievement; and it is an achievement worthy 


to be put by the side of the greatest achievements of 
greater composers than Gounod. He sympathized so 
intensely with her, he had lived his whole life so precisely 
as she wished to live hers, that when he makes her speak 
she speaks with poignancy and absolute truth. Having 
created her, he tried in all the rest of his music to create 
her again ; and of course he succeeded only in repeating 
less beautifully what he had already perfectly said, and no 
other music he wrote has ever touched the human heart of 
this generation as Faust touched it. So perfect is Faust, 
so admirably is the soft voluptuous aspect of love depicted 
in Marguerite, that Gounod’s failure to create any other 
living character, or even to write a single bar of music 
equal to the best of hers, is a complete puzzle until we 
comprehend the simplicity and essential voluptuousness 
of the man. We may say that all that gave him physical 
pleasure was uttered in Faust. 

With equal truth it may be said that all that gave him 
intellectual pleasure was uttered in his Church music. 
Just as his outer life was occupied with his search for the 
most comfortable and pleasing ways, so his mental life 
was wholly taken up with the search for, and when found 
in thinking about, that mystical theology in which we have 
said he wrapped himself as in a garment, and which we may 
better compare toa warm sunny land, filled with murmur- 
ing brooks and with green trees, and inhabited only by 
spiritual beings—angels—who know no care, no sorrow, 
no pain, who bask for ever in the light of the Creator. 
At first he truly expressed the feeling this theology of his 
called up ; but, later, he fell a victim to what we can only 
call symbolical language in music—he took certain 
musical phrases and chords, attached an arbitrary mean- 
ing to them, and used them to describe the things that 
passed before his inner vision. For example, in Mors 
et Vita he gives us a sort of brief glossary of these 
phrases. But the phrases do not really express the things 
he says they signify ; and, consequently, whole numbers 
mean nothing whatever to the ordinary musical listener. 
Yet even in Mors e¢ Vita he does sometimes express 
himself, and when he has been genuinely moved by such 
words as “ He shall wipe away all tears from their eyes,” 
he has given music which is deeply moving, and has never 
been surpassed for sheer beauty. 

Starting from this little autobiography, we have en- 
deavoured very briefly to indicate the one great ex- 
cellence and the many great shortcomings of Gounod’s 
music in the light of his character as it is there revealed. 
And we can strongly recommend those who know his 
music well, and especially those who have been puzzled 
by it, to read the autobiography. True, at first it will 
seem dull, surprisingly dull, for such a man as the com- 
poser of Faust to have. written. But, on consideration, 
the reason for the apparent dulness will be seen, and 
when the reason is seen the dulness itself will immediately 
disappear, and the full interest of the volume will at once 
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THE BEETHOVEN PIANOFORTE 

LETTERS TO A LADY. 

By Pror. Dr. CARL REINECKE. 
(Continued from page 221.) 
VIL. 

WE must soon come to the end, dear friend, and there- 

fore you must wade through a double letter this time. 
The Sonata in ED major, Op. 7, breathes more audibly 
of cheerfulness ; gracefulness and _liveli- 
Op.7, Ey major. ness are its principal attributes, and even 
in the short minor episode of the third 
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and fourth movements the mood experiences no real 
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gloom. The fassing shakes occurring in the first 
Allegro must, as always,-be played with the accent on 
the first note; in the rather quick ¢emfo of this move- 
ment they will sound almost like semiquaver triplets. 
a hy — 
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Should you, for the rest, be doubtful about the correctness 
of the above, with respect to the passing shake, I remind 
you of the passage in Haydn’s Creation, 
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which would be quite inconceivable in the following mode 
of performance :— 
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But why should the execution be different in instrumental 
works from what it is in vocal? 

The rests in the Largo Subject ought not to be in the 
least curtailed. Have you not often already been con- 
scious what wonderfully beautiful rests Beethoven has 
composed? In this point also, as in so many others, he 
has taken his place as Haydn’s heir. To be sure, in 
Haydn the rests have mostly a humorous, in Beethoven 
a serious, even tragic, effect. I mention only the Corio- 
Janus overture, the Funeral March from the Zroica, etc. 
The turns in the roth and 12th bars of the Largo can, 
obviously, only be executed by quitting the notes of the 
chord as soon as the turn begins : 
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The correct use of the pedal will prevent the hearer miss- 
ing the notes quitted. The execution of the turn in the 
penultimate bar is as follows :— 
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] may still mention that neither the first nor the third nor 
the fourth movement ought to be begun too fast, in order 
that, in the later Periods in considerably quicker notes, no 
perceptible change of ¢empo may result. In the “ Minore ” 
of the third movement, the melody lies with the thumb 
of the right hand, and I conceive of it somewhat in the 
following manner :— 
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Slightly accenting the melody notes, as I have indicated 
them above, joined with a judicious use of the pedal, will 
attain the object and produce an original and beautiful 
effect. 

In the “Sonate pathétique” which now follows, we 

; once more meet with a Sonata in the 
Qp. 13,cminer. minor. It is characteristic of the great 
Sonate pathet- Classical writers that they strikingly favour 
si the major. Among the thirty-eight So- 
natas which Beethoven has written for the pianoforte 
alone (including those written in his boyhood), twenty- 
six are in major, ten in minor. Of his Symphonies, two 
are written in a minor key, seven in a major key ; of his 
String Quartets, twelve are in major and five in minor. 
In the whole of Mozart’s Figaro only one single number 
(the 35-bar Cavatina of the unfortunate little needle) is ex- 
clusively in minor; besides this, only the beginning of 
the duet, “ Crude]! perché finora,” and the Fandango in 
the Finale of the third Act. Indeed, even in Don Gio- 
vanni only two independent numbers are in minor. 

The “Sonate pathétique” is the only one of Beethoven’s 
to which he himself has given a title, while he neither 
named the Sonata, Op. 28, “ Pastorale,” nor the Sonata, 
Op. 57, “Appassionata.” Even here, the adjective 
“ pathétique,” strictly speaking, only suits the first 
movement, and especially the Introduction; in some 
ways, perhaps, the Adagio; but the Rondo not at all. 
As in many other Sonatas, so also in this one, Beethoven 
introduces the second Subject in minor, but ends the first 
part in (EP) major. It must not be overlooked that in 
the Development, also, Beethoven turns to good account 
the motive from the}]Introduction, 
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In the principal Subject of the “ Allegro di molto e con 
brio,” the minims i with staccato dots are again 
to be essentially distinguished from the crotchets with 
dots. It is surprising that at the 41st bar of the Allegro 
most players put the right hand over the left, and then 
describe a curious arc with that in order to reach small 
69, which, notwithstanding, can be most conveniently 
laid hold of if one puts the left hand under the hollow of 
the right. In the fourth bar of the Introduction, I re- 
commend that the last thirteen notes be brought in 
uniform speed over the last quaver-value. It is remark- 
able how much Beethoven places the minor key in the 
foreground in this movement ; only one short Episode 
enters in ED major. 

Up to now I have forborne to draw your attention 
once more to Beethoven’s art in building up his 
themes and entire movements wonderfully scientifically 
(“architektonisch ”) ; but in face of the Adagio of this 
Sonata, I cannot refrain from again recalling it. In 
the Subject, the highest point, 4), on the fourth quaver 
of the third bar, is at once obvious ; but now please to 
follow me on a further excursion through the movement. 
In the 11th bar, twice-accented 4D is by this time the 
highest note ; in the 18th bar, thrice-accented ¢, in the 
43rd bar, thrice-accented ¢,; finally, in the 69th bar, 
thrice-accented /; this is the summit, and now it sinks 
down again, in the last four bars, to small a). Thus, in 





this movement, the highest note only appears once, and 
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that near the end, as a last climax. It is worthy ot 
remark that the opening notes of the Rondo, 
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coincide with the second Subject of the first movement. 
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Otherwise, the last movement has but little kinship with 
the character of the first ; scarcely anything “ pathetic ” 
is to be traced in it. For the rest, it was this Sonata 
which was the first of all Beethoven’s to attain great 
popularity. If one considers how susceptible the public 
is even for empty pathos, one can understand that the 
genuine pathos of the first movement, and the wonderful 
poetry of the slow movement, threw everybody into 
raptures, and must have drawn their attention to the 
youthful hero. 
With the Sonata, Op. 22, Beethoven again returns 
to the sunny cheerfulness which smiled on 
Op. 22, B2 major, us from the earlier Sonatas (for instance, 
Op. 2, Nos. 2 and 3, Op. 7, etc.). He him- 
self writes to the publisher, when forwarding the manu- 
script :—“ Diese Sonate hat sich gewaschen, liebster 
Herr Bruder!” (“This Sonata is capital, dearest con- 
Jrére!”) The employment in the Development of the 
four bars of the Coda, which are composed exclusively 
out of the F major scale, is interesting. Further, I might 
still draw your attention to the passage, 


3 2 * 
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If that fingering is taken which lies nearest, and is, 
therefore, the most usual, as indicated adove the notes, 
the passage demands unusual strength in the fourth and 
fifth fingers ; while the fingering de/ow makes it consider- 
ably easier. If one looks upon the Beethoven Sonatas 
as material for finger-exercises, one may require of pupils 
the upper fingering. But for this purpose I would rather 
make use of Clementi’s Etude from the “ Gradus ad Par- 
nassum,” which treats quite the same motive. 
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Besides this, I might recommend to you a fingering for 
some bars in the short Development Period of the Rondo, 
since I donot know whether you use my Edition. I have 
not found the same in any other. 
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Obviously, the same fingering is available also for the 
analogous passage following. 

The Sonata Op. 26, again belongs to the most popular, 

_—r and the Funeral March therein contained, 

a aj ma especially, has become known to all classes 

; of the reople. With respect to the varia- 

tions which—an excepticr.—form the first movement, I 





may mention, first of all, that I can myself as little agree 
with the changes of ¢emfo arbitrarily prescribed in nearly 
all Editions, of which the original Edition contains no 
trace, as with the customary pauses after the Theme and 
after each variation. As concerns the changes of /emfo, 
first of all, we find them prescribed often enough in 
Beethoven’s. Variations, whether the variations form an 
independent whole, or whether they appear as part of a 
whole. In support of my assertion, I call attention to 
the Variations, Op. 34, in which Beethoven six times 
prescribes a change of ¢emfo,; to the 33 Variations, 
Op. 120, in which nearly every variation is marked 
with a different ¢/empo,; to the variations with violon- 
cello, on a theme from /udas Maccabeus; and to his 
Op. 66, in which three changes of /“empo occur. 
In the Trio Variations, Op. 44, are five different ¢emzpo 
indications. In the variations on the Duet from the 
Zauberflote, at Variation 5, one encounters even the 
express direction, “Si prende il tempo un poco pit 
vivace”; while in the remainder, change of ‘empo is 
prescribed three times. Apart from all the cases named, 
in nearly all variations the last variation is found marked 
with a special ¢empo. I refer, for yet further confirma- 
tion of my assertion (that Beethoven has never omitted 
to expressly indicate a desired change of tempo), to the 
variations which are to be found, as part of a whole, 
in the Sonata, Op. 109, and in the Trios, Op. 1, No. 3, 
and Op. 97. Why should we now suppose that Beethoven 
has carelessly indicated the ¢emfz in the foregoing case, 
while it is probable that he desired just these variations, 
which are to supply the place of a first movement, strictly 
in uniform fempo? And because perceptible pauses 
between the theme and the variations, among them- 
selves, likewise disturb the uniformity, | cannot admit 
these pauses. I could well adduce, in favour of my view, 
how Beethoven has written the final movement (in varia- 
tion form) of the Violin Sonata, Op. 96, in such a manner 
that the dividing of the separate variations from one 
another would be an outrageous thing. I could adduce 
still more examples, but I am afraid of boring you, 
and also believe that I have not merely asserted, but 
have sought to abstract from Beethoven himself what he 
wanted. Therefore, let the variations be played without 
perceptible pauses, and without perceptible changes of 
tempo. Certainly the theme ought not to be taken too 
slow ; the ¢empo indications j=7 or 76 (as added in 
some Editions), which then bring the accelerandos up to 
=, enjoin, in my opinion, 400 slow a ¢empo. Let the 
second and the last variation act as standard of measure- 
ment for the theme and the remaining variations, That, 
for all that, 1 do not mean this movement to be played 
according to the vibrations of the pendulum, scarcely 
needs mention. Every intelligent player will let a slight 
modification enter here and there, and a not quite im- 
mediate succession of the fifth to the fourth variation 
will meet everyone’s feeling. On this account I specially 
warned only against “perceptible” changes of ¢empo and 
“perceptible” pauses, of which one perceives the design. 
I also warn against conceiving of the second variation in 
any way in a dravura style, which is not at all ap- 
propriate. 

The Scherzo, as well as the Finale, presents many tech- 
nical difficulties, while the Funeral March only requires 
extraordinary carefulness in the nuances, fulness of tone 
(even in fiano), and a subtle working-out of such con- 
trasts as from the J of.the 16th bar to the /fortissimo of 
the 19th. It was interesting to me to find in one of 
Beethoven’s sketch-books the following rough draft of 
the middle movement in AD major, which I must write 
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out for you, indeed, from memory, but for the correct- 
ness of which in the main I believe I can answer. 






























































A proof how Beethoven was so often not satisfied with 
his first inspirations, and how, on the other hand, he was 
able to evolve something important out of the simplest, 
frequently almost naive, ideas. 
There now follow the two Sonatas, Op. 27, named by 
Oo N Beethoven “ Sonata quasi una Fantasia.” 
Pu? ioe’ By this is sufficiently indicated that they 
jor deviate from the usual Sonata form. But 
both contain two movements (the movement substituted 
for the Scherzo and the Finale), which are written strictly 
in the established form. The form of the first movement 
of No. 1 is so lucid and clear, that I should consider it 
rather an affront to you were I to enlarge upon it. On 
the other hand, I venture to call your special attention 
to how the entire Andante is so constantly provided 
with the signs #/ and # that one cannot take 
enough pains for the tender treatment of the move- 
ment, and accordingly one should never lead the 
crescendi up to a real fore, nor take the sforzatz harshly 
and sharply.* Also the Ad/egro molto e vivace must be 
played without any accent in the Ziano passages; it 
should, apart from the forte passages, slip past as though 
it were a shadow. In the Stuttgart Edition we meet 
with the very correct observation that the two- bar 
rhythm in this movement does not have its accent in 
bars one, three, five, etc., but in bars two, four, six, etc. ; 
so that the first bar forms, so to speak, an up-beat, and 
in § time would read :— 
aad _—_ RE nn OE Ree 
ee eee ae 
er \ 
This accent, however, ought obviously to be a very slight 
one. (This is, therefore, a similar case to the Finale of 
the Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2). I must still mention about 
this, that the last of the three notes placed under one 
slur ought not to be purposely shortened, as if the last 

















* Herr von Elterlein calls this movement simply “an unsuccessful 
attempt,” 








note were a quaver, cr a crotchet marked with a staccato 
dot :— 






In respect of the last two movements, I mention nothing 
further than that the cadenza at the close of the last 
Adagio ought not to be played fast ; above all, not begun 
precipitately. In an Adagio a cadenza should not be 
played as quickly as in an Allegro; more than this, 
Beethoven has also written it in semiquavers. 

The cf minor Sonata which now follows is far more 
widely known than its sister. It is called 
the “Moonlight Sonata.” 1 should like 
to know what the last two movements 
have to do with moonlight !* However, that is quite a 
matter of indifference ; the Sonata is simply a wonder- 
fully poetical masterpiece, and it would be as foolish as 
superfluous did I wish to foist upon it a poetical pro- 
gramme, which it truly is in no need of. About the 
execution of the first movement, Beethoven himself says 
all that there is to say, in the words: “Si deve suonare 
tutto questo _ delicatissimamente e senza sordini,” 
and I only add to this that the use of the pedal which 
Beethoven prescribes by the words “ senza sordini” must 
be a judicious one, inasmuch as one must let down the 
dampers at every change of harmony. It is very im- 
portant to lift the fingers which have to play the triplet ac- 
companiment very carefully, immediately after the keys are 
struck, and especially not to let the thumb remain down. If 
this be not neglected, and if a not too dragging /empo be 
taken, the melody will detach itself wonderfully from the 
rest. In choosing the /emfo you ought not to look upon 
the figure of the accompaniment as standard, but exclu- 
sively the melody, which, with a too slow /empo, can easily 
become unintelligible. The performance by Liszt of 
this movement, and of the Allegretto which follows, 
is to me never to be forgotten, although nearly sixty 
years lie between. As Beethoven has shunned writing 
between the Adagio, with its depth of feeling, and the 
Presto raging along in stormy passion, a Scherzo, but 
rather a plain tuneful movement which forms a golden 
bridge from the first to the last movement, so also did 
Liszt avoid, in the execution, everything that could sound 
Scherzo-like. He played the movement like a dialogue 
which begins with a question, avoiding any sharp accent. 
A highly-gifted performance certainly does not allow of 
being satisfactorily explained and described, but you will 
understand me.t 

In the Finale it ought not to be overlooked that 
the sforzati in the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 7th, and 8th bars, 
are placed in the middle of a fzano, and that the 
latter must, therefore, always re-enter with the last 
quaver. The shake in the 16th bar after the first pause 
has to begin with the principal note, and if the Finale be 
taken at the correct emo, it cannot embrace more than 
five notes :— 


Op. 27, No. 2, 
Cf minor. 
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* I played this Sonata once at a Court. After finishing it, the Queen 
stepped up to me, and asked me now to play also the ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata.” 
Naturally, there remained nothing for me but to tell the illustrious lady 
that the piece just performed had been the “‘ Moonlight Sonata’; that, 
however, the last two movements certainly in no way justified this 
nickname, 

+ Herr von Elterlein is of opinion that this movement is nothing more 
than a Minuet (!) in Mozart's style. 
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The small notes in the 5th and 4th bars before the 
close of the first part, and the analogous chords towards 
the end of the entire movement, must be played as if 
Beethoven had prescribed arpeggio chords. 
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The shake in the 14th bar before the close of the move- 
ment must be played without a concluding turn, and the 
little cadenza must be played quietly, for it ushers in the 
two bars marked “adagio.” The cadenza consists of the 
so-called harmonic minor scale, with the notes of the 
chord of the diminished seventh scattered between, and, 
in my opinion, one will best do justice to both factors if 
one conceives of the division in the following manner :— 


gu 


Finally, it should not be overlooked that Beethoven has, 
in this Sonata, resigned all polyphony ; it stands, probably, 

quite alone in this respect. 
The Sonata in D major, Op. 28, which now follows, has 
been given the nickname “ Pastorale,” with 
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Op. 28, neither more nor less right than similar 
Soma. designations were conferred on some other 


sonatas. In any case, there dwells within 
this sonata a mood so quiet, so tender, so passionless, as 
in scarcely any other. In the first part of the Allegro 
only single bars occur marked forte, and further, also, 
Beethoven always returns quickly to Jzano and pianissimo, 
It seems to me to suit the peculiar character of the whole 
movement if one does not mark the rhythm in the 28th 
bar too sharply, and if one does not insist upon playing 
to the first crotchet strictly two quavers, and to the next 
ones three quavers each; rather, a certain equalization, 
whereby all eight notes of the right hand sound uniformly 
uick, is very suitable here. In the soth bar, I recommend 
the following fingering for the right hand :— 





by which the ¢@ can be held on as a crotchet, which is 
impossible with the fingering that the Stuttgart, as also 
the Steingriaber, Edition prescribes :— 








In the 39th bar before the three bars marked “ Adagio,” 
Beethoven has prescribed a sudden /iano after the 
fortissimo, which must certainly not be overlooked. The 
Stuttgart Edition, indeed, considers this ano an error, 
laying stress on it in a special remark; as concerns 
which, however, I can inform you that I have carefully 
revised my Edition after Beethoven’s autograph, and that 
this Zéano is as authentic as the sforzaii following there- 
upon. It is true, the latter ought here to be taken no 
longer as sharply as was necessary before in the middle 
of the fortissimo. The Steingraber Edition (in other 
respects very estimable), on the other hand, prescribes 


at the beginning of the second part, ties from bar 4 
to 5, 


















which are not authentic. 

The Andante gives occasion for only a few observa- 
tions. Bars 7 and 8 of the second part ought certainly 
not to be hurried, after the reprehensible manner 


of many amateurs. As little should the Episode 
in major be taken at all faster, and one must be 
very careful to invest it, by the mode of performance, 
with a somewhat scherzo-like character ; only graceful- 
ness and sweetness ought to be opposed to the serious- 
ness of the principal motive. In the penultimate bar, 
some Editions prescribe a ot in the turn ;: that is wrong, 
Beethoven has expressly prescribed {. In the Trio of 
the Scherzo, the persistent return of the following motive 
is peculiar 
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which, in performance, bears a small dose of humour. 
In the final movement I am always compelled to think of 
distant bells, of rustling woods, and such-like ; another 
will, with equal authority, hear something quite different ; 
but, in any case, he is wrong who only recognises 
arpeggio chords, in the semiquavers from the 17th bar 
onward. The hidden melody /, e, d, cf, 4, a, etc., must 
be indicated softly, and the two hands must melt entirely 
into one ; for which it is also to be recommended that 
one play something like this :— 
































In some Editions, the tie between the two e’s from the 
29th to the 3oth bar is wanting, and-later on, between the 
two a’s, in the parallel passage: it is to be found in the 
Beethoven autograph. The three-part Episode in G-major, 
must be played quite uniformly Jzanzssimo up to the cres- 
cendo, prescribed after twelve bars; but then the bass 
must resound in the fortisszmo like the tone of an organ. 
For the following figure, I recommend instead of the 
generally-prescribed upper fingering, the lower :— 
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fee 





The bass notes of the two final chords sound a, d@, and so 
say I also for to-day, dear Friend: Ade! (Adieu.) 
Yours, C. R. 


Leipzig, May 17, 1895. 








THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


AGAIN and again rumour has had it that the Crystal 
Palace Concerts were about to be relinquished “ because 
they did not pay ;” and we have all hearkened with an 
incredulous smile, convinced that such a disaster was 
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about as far away as the end of the world or the extinc- 
tion of the sun. But at last it appears that rumour was 
at least something of a prophet. For the Crystal Palace 
Company has lately issued a little book by Mr. Frederick 
G. Shinn, from which we learn that unless the attendance 
considerably increases during the present season the 
concerts will have finally and irrevocably to be aban- 
doned as a source merely of loss. The Crystal Palace 
does not pose as a self-sacrificing organization for the 
improvement of English musical taste, it wishes to pay 
its way honestly ; and it cannot do this unless the concerts 
also pay their way and cease to be an expensive cause of 
labour. The company does not mind the labour ; but it 
does, very naturally, mind the expense. Hence the 
warning sent out to the musical world of London through 
Mr. Shinn. 

We do not shrink from declaring that the cessation 
of the Palace concerts would be a calamity and a disgrace 
—a calamity to the British nation and a disgrace to the 
musicians of the British nation. A calamity because 
during the late autumn, the winter, and the early spring 
months there are no other concerts whereat the lover 
of orchestral music may gratify his appetite. It is 
true Richter comes over and gives a brief season; 
true that Mr. Henschel gives a series of evening con- 
certs ; true that in the spring, at any rate, Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius will bring over Mottl once again to gladden the 
hearts of us all. But seeing that Mottl and Richter give 
at most half-a-dozen concerts between them, and that 
Mr. Henschel gives a very few more, none of these can 
exactly be said to count. At the rare Mottl and Richter 
concerts, and at the more frequent Henschel concerts, one 
must take one’s chance of a congenial programme. On the 
other hand, at the Palace concerts every sort of music gets 
“a show and a-fairly frequent show, too—during the 
season, and every sort is well played. Even allowing 
that Mottl and Richter are mightier men than Manns, we 
assert that Manns is more reliable than either of them. 
He does not miss fire ‘so often ; it is rare, indeed, one 
leaves feeling that he has given us less than extravagant 
value for one’s money. Again, the Mottl, Richter, and 
even the Henschel concerts are expensive. Fifteen 
shillings is the price of a best reserved stall at the Richter, 
we believe, and a half-guinea, we think, at the Henschel 
and Mottl concerts. Now, at the Crystal Palace the 
best seats are only four shillings, and by taking a series 
of first-class return tickets from Victoria or Ludgate Hill, 
those of us who are compelled for our sins to dwell in 
London can enjoy Mr. Manns’ fine playing at a trifle 
over five shillings per concert. That is, if we love 
luxury ; while if we are content with the cheaper seats 
we can do the whole thing at something like half-a-crown 
per concert. We hear a good deal about the cheapness 
of orchestral concerts in Germany ; but we doubt whether 
even Germany can offer so good an article at so lowa 
figure as this, to use the charming idiom of commerce. 
Finally, the concerts are given on the Saturday after- 
noons, so that instead of hurrying from our various 
employments at the end of a long and tiring day and 
listening when we are not merely tired but also conscious 
of a morrow which is bringing fresh labour for us 
all, we go in comparatively leisurely fashion and enjoy 
the concert with a serene and peaceful feeling that the 
morrow is a day of rest. Besides, those of us who live 
in London find it delightful to escape for a few hours 
from the smoke and damp and heavy atmosphere of the 
modern Babylon to the freshness and sweet purity of the 
country round Sydenham. Wherefore we call the Crystal 
Palace concerts a blessing both to students and to the 
lay lover of music ; and it is not an exaggeration, we 





trust, to declare that the removal of this blessing would 
be the reverse of a blessing—a calamity. 

But we have said it would also be a disgrace. Other 
nations very commonly taunt us with being an unmusical 
nation ; and we very commonly reply that we are not, 
and that they “are another.” But whereas there are few 
Continental towns without their orchestras and regular 
orchestral concerts, we have in the length and breadth of 
this England of ours only one permanent orchestra and 
only one regular series of orchestral concerts ; and should 
our one orchestra be disbanded and our one’series of con- 
certs cease, our musical enemies henceforth need only point 
to that damning fact to reduce us to ignominious silence. 
Our national desire to respect ourselves as well as to make 
other nations respect us ought to impel us to use every 
effort to keep the Palace concerts alive. But even 
stronger than such feelings should be our gratitude to Sir 
George Grove and Mr. August Manns. If there is any 
musical taste in London to-day—and the fact that the 
Crystal Palace should be compelled to issue its late 
appeal renders this more than a little doubtful—Mr. 
Manns and Sir George Grove are largely the creators of 
it. They have slaved with untiring enthusiasm for forty 
years, until now there is quite a large number of people 
with a genuine admiration for admirable orchestral play- 
ing and orchestral music. Is the end of it to be “‘ Thank 
you for your services in the past : we are now tired of you, 
and want no more of you: you may go”? We hope not ; 
and we believe not. We believe that even if the concerts 
were less excellent than they are, the English people 
would support them simply to show how they respect the 
two veterans who invented them and raised them to their 
present position. But since that position is stilla lofty one, 
because the concerts are still as excellent as ever, there 
is a double reason why the concerts should receive all 
possible support. Nay, there are more, far more, than 
tworeasons. Gratitude is one; and, besides, the concerts 
are a credit to English music and to the nation that keeps 
them afloat ; they are a source of enjoyment to all who 
attend them ; and they give English students of music 
the only help that may be got. in England towards 
acquiring a mastery of the most difficult art of writing 
for the orchestra in such a fashion that orchestral players 
will neither laugh nor swoon when they see the sheets set 
down before them. So we conclude by begging our 
readers to weigh all these things we have set before them, 
and then to do what is in them to raise the Palace 
concerts to a state of financial as well as artistic prosperity. 
We have all benefited by them: we will all share the 
shame should they cease. 








ANALOGY OF THE ARTS. 


THE following clever, amusing, and yet serious little 
essay, in which fanciful analogies are satirized, was pub- 
lished by William Jackson, of Exeter, 112 years ago ; 
and it may be read with interest in these days when 
the analogy of the arts is still a prominent subject of 
discussion :— 

“Is there not something very fanciful in the analogy 
which some people have discovered between the arts? I 
do not deny the commune guoddam vinculum, but would 
keep the principle within its proper bounds. Poetry and 
painting, I believe, are only allied to music and to each 
other ; but music, besides having the above-named ladies 
for sisters, has also astronomy and geometry for brothers, 
and grammar—for a cousin, at least. I am sure I have 
left out many of the family, though, if I could enumerate 
what seems at present the whole, it is odds but there 
would be a new relation discovered soon by an adept in 
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this business. Why should not I find out one or two? 
—I will try. 

“Let me see—what is there near me? Oh! a standish 
—music, then, shall be like my standish. Anything else? 
—yes—like the grate—or like that shirt now hanging by 
the fire, which makes so excellent a screen. 

“¢ How prove you this in your great wisdom ?’ 

“Marry! thus—music bears great analogy to my 
standish.: because there is one bottle for the ink, another 
for the sand, and the third for wafers—these are evidently 
the unison, third, and fifth, which make a compleat 
chord ; and those three a compleat standish. The pen 
is so evidently the plectrum, that it is insulting you to 
mention it. 

“* But why like the grate ?’ 

“Bless me! did you never see a testudo—a lyre? The 
bars are the strings, the back is the belly—need I 
enlarge? What is the fire but the wis musica ?—and 
here, the poker is the plectrum. 

*** But how can it possibly be like the shirt ?’ 

“ Oho ! anything in analogy is possible. Like my shirt? 
—Why, the body is the bass, the sleeves are two trebles 
—-the ruffles are shakes and flourishes—the three buttons 
of the collar are evidently the common chord. But, a 
truce with such nonsense.—There are scarce any two 
things in the world but may be made to resemble each 
other. Permit me to show the slightness of another 
received opinion concerning music. ‘What passion 
cannot music raise or quell?’ says Dryden, or Pope, I 
forget which, and the same thought is so often expressed 
by other poets and so generally adopted by all authors 
upon this subject that it would be a bold attempt to con- 
tradict it, were there not an immediate appeal to general 
feeling, which I hope is superior to all authority. Thus 
supported, then I ask in my turn, ‘What passion. cax 
music raise or quell?’ Who ever felt himself affected 
otherwise than with pleasure at those strains which are 
supposed to inspire grief, rage, joy, or pity? and this, in 
a degree, equal to the goodness of the composition and 
performance. The effect of music, in this instance, is 
just the same as of poetry. We attend—are pleased— 
delighted —transported—and when the heart can bear no 
more, ‘glow, tremble, and weep.’ All these are but 
different degrees of pure J/easure. When a poet or 
musician has produced this last effect, he has attained the 
utmost in the power of poetry or music. Tears being a 
general expression of grief, pain, and pity ; and music, 
when in its perfection, producing them, has occasioned 
the mistake of its raising the passions of grief, etc. But 
tears, in fact, are nothing but the mechanical effect of 
every strong affection of'the heart, and produced by all 
the passions ; even joy and rage. It is this effect and 
the pleasurable sensation together, which Ossian (whether 
ancient or modern I care not) calls ‘the joy of grief.’ 
It is this effect, when produced by some grand image, 
which Dr. Blair, his critic, styles the ‘sublime 
pathetic.’ 

“T have chosen to illustrate these observations from 
poetry rather than from music, because it is more 
generally understood, and easier to quote—-but the 
principle is equal in both the arts.” 

The above essay appeared in 1782. Only a few years 
later J. F. Lesueur published his “Exposé d’une musique, 
une imitative.” A brief extract from this pamphlet de- 
serves quotation ; for, as the old proverb says, Audi 
alteram partem. “What passion cannot music raise or 
quell?” receives from the French composer a very dif- 
ferent answer. He says :— 

“The object of music and of all the other imitative 
arts, is not truth itself, but an approach to it. Music, by 





means of a prescribed succession of appreciable sounds, 
pretends not to truth, but to semblance of truth. 

“ What should we think of an Artist, who by a chance 
stroke here and there on his canvass, was able to produce 
colour full of life, yet nothing having the remotest resem- 
blance to nature? What should we think of the Com- 
poser who acted in like manner; of the Composer who, 
far from seeking to imitate, and to form a musical whole, 
the parts holding properly together, merely aimed at 
producing uncommon melodies and _ out-of-the-way 
chords, not yet discovered by calculation? I compare 
such melodies void of sense, such chords without aim, to 
certain verses of bad Poets, verses which, at most, pro- 
duce measured noise. I compare them to that Author of 
whom Seneca makes mention, who by his movements 
and insignificant contorsions, only gave, at best, signs 
of life. 

‘* Music can imitate tones of every kind, every inflexion 
of nature. Every shade of feeling comes within its 
province, and the human heart is the living book in 
which the Composer must ever study. Every movement, 
says Cicero, has a tone specially suitable to it: “ Omazs 
motus animt suum quemdam a naturé habet sonum.” 
Music is not restricted to the depicting of feeling ; it can 
also imitate other sounds with which it has nothing in 
common. It can depict the hurly-burly of the storm, the 
simple song of the early warbler, the murmuring of the 
clear brook; etc. etc.; in the one or other case, the 
Musician will always find his model in nature. 

“ Yet surely there are features in Music, of which the 
exact meaning cannot be guessed, and which cannot be 
explained. That is true. But is it not sufficient if a 
perfect impression is made on the heart? Is it abso- 
lutely necessary that recourse must be had to exact 
analysts of this or that feeling? Our soul, independently 
of reasoning expressed in words, has its own silent, par- 
ticular reasoning. When once it has felt, it more than 
understands the matter. If Music, in certain cases, 
signifies nothing, it is not then the fault of Art, but that 
of the Composer.” 

Lesueur was for a time the teacher of Berlioz, and he 
was loved and honoured by his pupil. Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony no doubt exercised a strong influence 
over Berlioz, but the ardent young musician must have 
gathered many a hint from the “little oratorios” of 
Lesueur performed at the Chapelle Royale, the plan and 
meaning of which the master was accustomed to explain 
to his promising pupil. J.S.S. 





LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


AN eminent performance of Mozart’s Zauberflite was given 
by the Royal Conservatorium on Saturday, September roth, at 
the pretty Carola Theatre. Indeed, many a larger city in 
Germany might have been congratulated on the possession of 
such an opera company and such an orchestra, The orchestra and 
singers consisted solely of pupils of the Conservatorium, and were 
under the able conductorship of Capellmeister Hans Sitt. It is 
well known that the Zaudberflote requires a great number of solo 
singers, and it is no exaggeration to say that none of the parts 
were badly represented, not even that of the ‘Queen of the 
Night,” sung by Frau Minna Lenz, of Riga. Especially suc- 
cessful were the performances of Herr Stichling, of Gotha, as 
Sarastro, and of Friulein Miiller-Lingke, of Leipzig, as Papa- 
gena; meritorious were also those of Herr Steinbeck as 
Tamino, Herr Ulmann as Papageno, and Fraulein Neubert as 
Pamina. 

The Winderstein Orchestra, consisting of sixty performers, gave 
its first concert on October 4th, under Herr Capellmeister 
Winderstein, who proved himself a clever and able conductor. 
Besides Beethoven’s third ‘‘ Leonora” overture and Wagner's 
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‘‘ Kaisermarsch” the programme contained some seldom-heard 
works and also some new ones, such as the overture to ‘‘ Cleo- 
patra” by Enna, a Danish composer who has achieved great 
success in his own country with his opera Die Hexe. We can- 
not say that we were favourably impressed by this overture. 
Other novelties were Tschaikowsky’s “ Italian Capriccio,” an 
elegant piece of programme music, but lacking in artistic value, 
and Goldmark’s Entr’acte to the third act of the opera Das 
Heimchen am Heerd, which is a clever piece of orchestration. 
The soloists were very warmly applauded after their fine 
performances : Concertmeister Kleitz gave Paganini’s pD minor 
concerto, and Herr Kiefer, Julius Klengel’s D minor concerto 
for violoncello. 

On October 5th there was a concert at the Albert-Hall in 
conjunction with the Winderstein orchestra. They repeated 
the “ Kaisermarsch” and Saint-Saéns’ Prelude to ‘‘ Le Déluge,”’ 
for which they cannot be blamed, considering that they had so 
short a time for rehearsal. At this concert we were glad to 
welcome Frau Mary Krebs, who gave an excellent perfor- 
mance of Mendelssohn's much-neglected G minor concerto, 
a work still fresh notwithstanding its fifty to sixty years’ 
existence. 

Two days later came the concert of the Liszt-Verein, at the 
Albert-Hall, with a completely modern programme, as is usual 
with them. The orchestra brought Liszt's “Tasso” and the 
often heard ‘‘ Carnaval Romaine” by Berlioz. Frau Schumann 
Heink, of Hamburg, sang not less than twelve Lieder by an, 
until now, entirely unknown composer, Herr Hermann Behn, of 
Hamburg, of whose songs we can speak well enough on the 
whole, as also of the lady’s performance of them; we cannot 
however, suppress the wish that she had not been so one-sided 
in her choice. Herr Arthur Friedheim played with his well- 
known virtuosity Liszt's A major concerto and the 2nd Rhap- 
sody. 

On October 9th, the first performance of Goldmark's Das 
Heimchen am Heerd took place, and was very favourably 
received by the public, In the opera very little has been left of 
the poetry of Dickens’ work, and Goldmark’s talent seems to 
lie more in depicting love and intoxicating Oriental scenery 
than in finding appropriate music for family scenes and comic 
episodes ; we must, however, acknowledge that the work is 
on the whole pleasing. Fraulein Osborne gave a charming 
rendering of the part of the cricket, and Herr Schelper as 
postillion John, Fraulein Kernic as his pretty wife, Herr Neldel 
as Tackleton, Fraulein Donges as doll-maker May, and Herr 
Merkel as Edward, were all excellent. Indeed, the performance 
was in all respects most satisfactory. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


OF the three pieces chosen this month from Max Pauer’s 
new piano album “ Allotria” (Augener’s Edition, No. 
6317), “The Spinning-Wheel” can hardly be called more 
than a fragment—a quick, busy fragment—successfully 
illustrating a simple theme by simple, well-chosen means, 
while “Grief” is a short but peculiarly felicitous trans- 
lation of feeling into music. It is a dignified expression 
of deep sorrow, with only a brief outburst of passionate 
emotion in the two forte and /ortissimo bars, after which 
an effect of gradually intensified, though quieter, grief is 
produced by the descent in chromatic harmonies of. the 
upper parts. “Scherzoso” strikes a livelier note—almost 
burlesque, in fact—and requires a very light staccato 
throughout, otherwise the somewhat peculiar harmonies 
which lend it an air of quaintness and _ originality 
degenerate into harshness, and spoil all. To increase 
the effectiveness, the player should bring out in bold 
relief the accented notes in the right hand and the 
sforzato d in the left, this latter, preferably, struck with 
the thumb but held on, from the a ¢emfo, with the index 
or middle finger. 
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Entractes and Ballet Music to “ Rosamonde” By F. 
SCHUBERT. Arranged by E. PAUER. For Piano- 
forte Solo (Edition No, 6392; net, 1s.) ; for Piano- 
forte Duet (Edition No. 8616; net, 1s.). London: 
Augener & Co. 

PROFESSOR PAUER’S pianoforte arrangements of classical 

works for orchestra are held in high esteem wherever 

they are known, chiefly on account of their faithfulness 
to the original score and the effective manner in which 
the parts are condensed and set for one instrument. 

The experience and judgment which he brings to bear on 

work of this kind is a sure guarantee of its worth. The 

music to Schubert’s Rosamonde commands the universal 
admiration of all classes of music lovers, and is so 
popular that comment upon it is superfluous. The four 
numbers contained in each of these books—the two 

Entr’actes and the two pieces of ballet music—whether 

played as a solo or duet, are particularly effective on the 

pianoforte, and will never wear out. 





Symphonies. By W. A. Mozart. Arranged for Piano- 
forte Solo by MAX PAUER. No. 12, in G major. 
= No. 8260; net, 1s.) London: Augener 

0. 

THE plan of this symphony, its themes and their treat- 
ment, are all of the simplest nature, and yet how prettily 
do the several subjects follow one upon the other, flowing 
as easily as the most ardent lovers of melody could wish 
for. The four movements (excepting the third, a good 
example of the old-fashioned minuetto) are unusually 
short, reminding one more of a pianoforte sonata than of 
an orchestral symphony. The work contains much useful 
material for purposes of instruction, which Mr. M. Pauer 
has ably adapted to the pianoforte. We therefore con- 
fidently recommend the AHe/t to everyone interested in 
educational works, knowing that it will meet with their 
full approbation. - ~ 


Perles Musicales. Recueil de morceaux de salon pour 
Piano. 5me Série. No. 49, ARNOLD KRUG, “ Sere- 
nade,” Op. 58, No. 6; No. 50, BENNETT, “ Im- 
promptu,” Op. 12, No.2; No. 51, M. MoszkowskKI, 
* Miniature,” Op. 28, No. 3; No. 52, ARNOLD KRUG, 
“ Norwegisch” (Norwegian), Op. 58, No. 9. Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 

THE above four pieces are the first instalment of the 

fifth series of this collection of salon pieces for pianoforte. 

The “ Serenade” (49) and “ Norwegisch ” (52), by Arnold 

Krug, were lately noticed in these columns under the 

title of “Graziosa.” Both are moderately easy pieces, 

extremely melodious, and harmonized in a very pleasing 
manner. Bennett’s “ Impromptu” (50) and Moszkowski’s 

“ Miniature” (51) are old acquaintances, whose refined 

style always claims our attentive ear. 


Intermezzo. For the Pianoforte. By A. ARENSKY. 
Op. 36, No. 12. (Concert Programme Music.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THE Intermezzo by Arensky is a brilliant concert piece 

in the style of Rubinstein, which in the hands of a pianist 

with good technique will hold the attention of an audience. 

The rhythm employed throughout is §, a combination of 

2 and 3, which seems to have fairly “ caught on” amongst 

modern composers. The effect of the peculiar compound 

rhythm in this case is delightfully novel, in nowise re- 
tarding the smooth flow of the piece. 
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Under the Village Lime-tree (Unter der Dorflinde). By 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. Op. 190, No. 7. For Piano- 
forte Solo, Pianoforte Duet, 2 Pianos (8 Hands), or 
Violin and Pianoforte. London: Augener & Co. 

THIS melodious little piece is one of the many examples 
of the composer’s exceptional talent—a talent which has 
been the means of supplying teachers of the young with 
a veritable store of attractive compositions suited to their 
requirements. The several arrangements now before us 
are no doubt the result of its reception on its first appear- 
ance, Each one is equally effective and well adapted to 
the powers of young players, and has the advantage of 
being from the pen of the composer himself. 


Canterbury Bells (Glockenblumen). Characteristic Piece 
for the Pianoforte. By FRITZ KIRCHNER. Op. 662. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THIS pretty little piece is in Kirchner’s usual style, grace- 

ful, pleasing, and quite easy to play. It is difficult to say 

more regarding the compositions of one whose name is 
so familiar to the public, and who never attempts to 
produce anything more serious than easy salon pieces for 
pianoforte solo. However, he succeeds so well in this 
direction that probably he sees the wisdom of keeping to 
the beaten track. 

Un bacio alla Mamma, Notturno facile per Pianoforte. 
Di Costa DE CRESCENZO. Op. 90. London: 
Augener & Co, 

WE shall not be wrong in stylifg this a Kindergarten 
piece, so easy is it of execution, and so simply con- 
structed. There is nothing here that the veriest beginner 
could not master, and yet it has absolutely none of that 
painful commonplace that has unfortunately come to be 
connected with so many modern “easy pieces.” It is 
nicely fingered, and the printing leaves nothing to be 
desired. — 

Morceaux pour Piano, Par ANTON STRELEZKI. No. 
100, Melodie Nocturne en FA mineur; No. Io, 
Marche Fantastique. London : Augener & Co. 

THE fact that the publishers have now issued a century 
of Strelezki’s “ Morceaux” speaks well, we suppose, for 
their popularity. Whether the great majority of his com- 
positions will obtain more than a passing hold upon the 
public fancy remains to be seen. These two pieces 
resemble many of their predecessors in that they bear 
the stamp of Strelezki’s somewhat strange individuality. 
The Nocturne shows, perhaps, more thoughtfulness in 
construction than usual. The March 7s truly fantastic, 
and is calculated to arouse some varied emotions in the 
breast of both player and listener. Neither piece pre- 
sents any unusual technical difficulty to the average 
performer. 

Spinning Song. Characteristic piece for Pianoforte 
Duet. By Léon D’OURVILLE. Also for Pianoforte 
Solo; arranged by E. PAUER. Zhe Mill. Charac- 
teristic piece for Fiinoforte Duet. By LEON D’OuR- 
VILLE. Also for Pianoforte Solo; arranged by E. 
PAUER. London: Augener & Co. 

LEON D’OURVILLE is always welcome, and especially 

when he appears in duet form, as this is evidently one of 

his strongest points. There is a continuous flow of real 
melody from his pen, always supported by an appropriate 
and graceful accompaniment ; his airs are simple, but 
one, nevertheless, feels that he always has something 
interesting to say and that he will say it well. The 
popularity of these two duets is ensured, and no words 
are required from us to help them along. We would 
draw attention, however, to the fact that Professor Pauer 
has arranged them both as very effective pianoforte solos 
of a moderate degree of difficulty, which will provide 





interest and study to many amateurs ; and there is, still 
further, an arrangement for violin and pianoforte to be 
h SnD 


ad. 

Prelude. By S. RACHMANINOFF. Arranged for the 
Organ by BURNHAM W. HORNER. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIS piece, originally written for pianoforte, is undoubt- 

edly in its present form, as arranged by Burnham W. 

Horner, a very acceptable organ piece. 

It opens (Zevfo in C sharp minor) with a sonorous 
progression of big chords, as quavers in common time, 
played on the Swell and Great alternately. There is a 
counter-subject, simpler in construction but equally 
effective, and this is worked up to lead into the opening 
subject, which, with an appropriate coda, brings the 
“ Prelude” to a close. The composition is modern in 
thought and design, dramatic in effect, and decidedly 
interesting to perform. Church organists should take 
note of this as eminently suitable for use at funeral 
services, 
Quartet in D minor for 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoncello. 

By EMIL KREvuz. Op. 42. (Edition No. 9262; 
net, 3s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE composer who starts to write a string quartet must 

feel that he approaches a task involving more than mere 

skill in the art of composition. To be successful in this 
field he must possess some genius allied to experience and 
thorough knowledge of the nature and capabilities of the 
instruments for which he writes ; intimate acquaintance 
with the methods practised by the great masters, es- 

— those of Beethoven, is also indispensable. We 

ear of new symphonies, suites, overtures and chamber 

music by modern composers in abundance, but only a 

small proportion of them can ever stand the test of time. 

It would be wrong to suppose that the composer is not a 

clever musician or thoroughly conversant with the art of 

composition, but rather that he lacks that which is the 
gift divine of a few individuals only. 

The quartet, Op. 42, by Emil Kreuz, is a more serious 
work than anything we have hitherto heard by this 
composer. The extensive plan of each of the four move- 
ments allows the composer scope for fully developing his 
ideas, and of this Mr. Kreuz amply avails himself, without 
ever becoming tedious. His themes are always well 
chosen, and are treated in a manner which mark the 
composer as belonging to that modern school of music 
which commands the keenest interest in the musical 
world to-day. Critics may differ as to the position which 
will be assigned to this quartet in the future, but all will 
agree that it demands a fair hearing under good circum- 
stances, and that probably we may find here the forerunner 
of greater works in this line of art. 


Changes. 
& Co 
STRELEZKI has set to music two verses by Adelaide 
Procter in a manner entitling him to be ranked along 
with the successful song-writers of the day. Both words 
and music are of a decidedly sentimental turn, but it is 
the sentiment of a refined nature and is therefore accept- 
able.. The song is set for a medium voice, compass from 
C to E. “ eigaiainnet 
Capriccio for 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoncello. By EMIL 
KREUZ. Op. 43. (Edition No. 7216; net, 2s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 
THE Capriccio for two violins, viola, and violoncello, by 
Emil Kreuz, Op. 43, is a movement in Zres/o time, 2 mea- 
sure, of a light, sparkling character. The viola leads off 
with a subject in staccato semiquavers, which is taken up 
by each instrument in succession at the distance of four 


Song. By A. STRELEZKI. London: Augener 
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measures, followed by effective work for all four players. 
The middle section, allegretfo time, § measure, is a 
charming piece of composition, whose pleasing contrast 
is heightened by the use of mutes. Although not difficult 
of execution, it by no means belongs to the category of 
facile chamber music, such as the interesting works by 
Mr. Kreuz lately published in this edition. 


Forty Seasons of Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace. 
A Retrospect and an Appeal. By FREDERICK G. 
SHINN (Crystal Palace Company). 

IT is rumoured that at no very distant date the Crystal 
Palace Concerts may be discontinued; for at present 
they are being carried on at a loss. The object of the 
present pamphlet is to remind musicians of the great 
good which has been accomplished in the past, and to 
ensure their loyal support. The Crystal Palace Concerts 
need—so at least one would think—no bush; yet the 
public is fickle, and often runs after the new, not because 
they think it better, but simply because it zs new. A 
reminder, therefore is necessary. Since the Palace 
Concerts were started in the ’fifties, the Henschel, Richter, 
Mottl and other concerts have been established, and have 
prospered; the nature of the programmes and the 
general excellence of the performances have contributed 
much towards that success. But the latter is in large 
measure due also to the impetus given to the progress of 
music and musical education in this country by the 
Palace Concerts ; so that while patronizing the new, all 
who can afford it should continue to support the old. A 
hint ought to suffice. Quite apart, however, from any 
coolness shown by former subscribers, the ever-increasing 
number of young folk taking interest in high-class music 
ought to ensure a good attendance at concerts where stand- 
ard classical and-modern works of all schools are heard. 
With the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Henschel’s series 
of concerts, there is none which offers such an all-round 
musical education. Mr. Shinn’s pamphlet is well worth 
reading. At the commencement are two excellent por- 
traits; one of Mr. August Manns, the indefatigable con- 
ductor, the other of Sir George Grove, the life and soul of 
the concerts from their very commencement. 








Concerts, 


—e— 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 
THE ‘‘ Monday Pops,” as they are familiarly called—although 
a number of the concerts do not take place on that night—will 
commence this year on November gth, which will also be the 
day of the Lord Mayor’s Show. It is the thirty-ninth season of 
these concerts, which have had such a beneficial influence on 
musical taste, and we gather from the prospectus that there 
will be some important changes in the arrangements. The 
most striking feature in the earlier part of the season will be the 
appearance of the Joachim Quartet party (MM. Joachim, 
Kruse, Wirth, and Hausmann). These admirable performers 
are credited with an ensemd/e which has never been equalled, 
and there will be immense curiosity in musical circles to hear them 
play Beethoven's posthumous quartets. We have heard amateurs 
express a desire for change in the quartet performers—of course 
they did not desire any change in regard to the first violin. 
With this accomplished body of players in the mighty works of 
Beethoven it seems to us that we may look forward to ideal 
chamber music at the ‘‘ Monday Pops.”’ Not often indeed are 
subscribers treated to such interesting programmes before 
Christmas. Old favourite’ will not, however, be either forgotten 
or neglected. Thus, on November 3oth, Lady Hallé is 
announced, after spending her autumn holiday at Asolo, near 
Venice, a spot enthusiastically described by the poet Robert 
Browning. Not a single visitor would desire to see Lady Hallé 





replaced. Mr. Arthur Chappell is determined to be, in popular 
phrase, ‘‘up-to-date,” and some of the works announced will 
strongly appeal to lovers of the modern school. Of these we 
may take it for granted that there will be great excitement over 
Dvor&k’s Quartet in F, in which imitations of negro melodies 
will probably startle old-fashioned lovers of music who for many 
a year have nodded their heads to the crisp and cheerful 
melodies of ‘‘ Papa Haydn.” But no composer of our day has 
greater boldness or skill in dealing with such innovations. We 
guarantee that even his treatment of nigger melodies will 

resent effects beautiful and artistic as well as novel. Dr. 

illiers Stanford, who has advanced his position by a decided 
success at Norwich, will be represented by his quartet in 
A minor, Op. 45. There will also be a quartet in c sharp minor 
by Sgambati, one in Cc minor by the rising French composer 
M. Fauré, another in G minor by Tschaikowsky, and a work by 
Grieg, so that there will be a sort of rivalry of the most opposite 
schools—the German, Italian, French, English, Russian, and 
Scandinavian. The opportunity of contrasting them will afford 
the amateur a great deal of amusement, and let us hope not a 
little instruction. It is always interesting in music as in other 
things to hear what our neighbours have to say, and to note how 
they say it. It is also a most desirable move on the part of 
Mr. Arthur Chappell to revive some old friends who have not 
had due recognition for a time—for example, Schubert’s charm- 
ing quartet in G; and speaking of this composer, many will 
remember that the centenary of his birth is not far off, and some 
choice composition of his will fitly commemorate the birth of a 
composer so illustrious. Is it not also time that we had a 
chamber work of Weber? Mozart also is being shunted, and 
often to make room for musicians who, in popular phrase, “ never 
could hold a candle to him.” The peculiarly beautiful treat- 
ment by Weber in combinations of pianoforte and strings would 
be quite a revelation to some modern ears, and the grace and 
melody of Mozart can surely never tire. However, we thank 
Mr. Chappell most heartily for the prospect of a very altractive 
season, which we feel certain will draw hosts of cultivated 
amateurs to hear these interesting works. The attempt of the 
management to enlarge the boundaries of chamber music is also 
another step in the right direction. We may, at a hint from a 
Russian musician, ask, Will there be anything of Rubinstein ? 
The Brahms clarionet sonatas—to be performed by Mr. Clinton 
and Miss Fanny Davies—will be most welcome, none the less 
because they are to be played by native artists who, we feel sure, 
will do these beautiful compositions justice. Miss Kleeberg 
will also appear at the concerts, and at the first of the series 
Madame Blanche Marchesi will be the vocalist. Among the 
solo pianists we see the names of Mr. D’Albert and Mr. 
Borwick. Altogether we do not remember for many a year 
announcements so full of promise. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Mr, ROBERT NEWMAN'S series of Promenade Concerts came to 
an end on Saturday, October roth, but owing to their great 
success it was determined to continue the concerts on Saturday 
evenings. Consequently on October 17th Queen’s Hall was 
again opened to an enormous audience. A capital programme 
of music was selected and performed by an orchestra of over 
one hundred instrumentalists, conducted by Mr. Henry J. 
Wood, whose services have been so thoroughly appreciated 
during the series. In fact, Mr. Wood has so greatly advanced 
his position of late, that he now stands in the very front rank of 
native conductors. The first concert of the new series opened 
with Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s “ Britannia” overture, first heard 
on the occasion of the Royal Academy of Music celebrating the 
7oth year of its existence. The overture was dedicated to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. It is a very 
ingenious work, and the method of introducing popular nautical 
melodies displays great musical knowledge on the composer’s 
part. As is invariably the case, the “ Britannia ” overture was 
greeted with a storm of applause. A novelty of the evening was 
a new suite for orchestra by the lamented Russian composer 
Tschaikowsky, the unfortunate musician who died of cholera 
after drinking a glass of water from the Neva. The suite now 
referred to, Op. 71(a), called ‘* The Nutcracker,” is, in fact, the 
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music of a ballet thus named. There is a miniature overture 
which is followed by brief dance movements of a fanciful kind, 
among them being the ‘‘ Dance of the Sugat-Plum Fairy,” a reed 
pipe dance, a flower waltz, an Arabian dance, a Chinese dance, etc. 
The only fault that could be found with the suite was the brevity 
of the movements. The gifted Russian composer had imagined 
extremely pleasing melodies, and the orchestral setting constantly 
revealed his ingenuity. But he had not in all cases allowed 
himself sufficient time for the full development of the ideas. 
Just as he gets a firm grasp of his subject the orchestral chord 
brings the movement to anend. The only advantage is that 
the auditor wishes for more. Credit may be freely given to the 
admirable orchestra for the neatness and precision with which 
the music was executed, and Mr. Wood conducted in a very 
intelligent manner. The overture to Zannhduser was also 
splendidly played. Another item performed by the band in 
excellent style was a selection from the dance music composed 
for the revival of Henry the Eighth at the Lyceum Theatre by 
Mr. Edward German. These dances have deservedly become 
very popular. The Coronation March from Meyerbeer’s 
Prophéte was the concluding item. 


THE COLONNE CONCERTS. 

THESE concerts would probably not have been undertaken but 
for the friendly reception of M. Lamoureux last year. It does 
not, however, seem that the efforts of M. Colonne and his 
orchestra are likely to make so good an impression as was 
anticipated. There is not the universal demand for orchestral 
concerts in this country that our Parisian friends imagine. We 
were hoping, in fact, that instead of a host of newcomers to 
divide the attention of our amateurs, there would have been 
greater support given to those who had already worked hard in 
this direction, meeting too often with but scanty reward. Mr. 
Henschel, for example, has bravely struggled in a very uphill 
task. M. Colonne and his friends must not revile Londoners if 
they fail to give him the coveted support. Others quite as 
deserving have had the same difficulty, and it is useless to supply 
the musical market beyond the demand. No doubt there will 
be sneers respecting the preference for Teutonic conductors and 
orchestras, but it must be at least admitted that they were the 
pioneers and made an earnest effort to popularize orchestral per- 
formances, 





RICHTER CONCERTS. 


In the midst of the discussion respecting M. Colonne, who made 
the mistake of not giving enough French music, came Dr. 
Richter, the first concert taking place on Monday, October 19th. 
This time the concerts are given at Queen’s Hall on October 
19th and 26th, and November 2nd. It was intended to perform 
Dvorak’s three new Bohemian symphonic poems at the Richter 
Concerts, but as the composer wished to make some corrections, 
the orchestral parts could not be got ready in time. Dvordk’s 
Scherzo Capriccioso, and Liszt’s Preludes were performed instead. 
The programme of the first concert included Beethoven’s Egmont 
Overture, Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll, the Vorspiel to Act 3rd of Dze 
Meistersinger, and Wagner’s Huldigung’s ‘* Marsch,” and it goes 
without saying that Dr. Richter’s popularity remains at high- 
water mark, Indeed, the audience indulged in a little extra 
enthusiasm as an appropriate greeting on the appearance of the 
monarch of conductors at Queen’s Hall. Tschaikowsky’s Sym- 
phonie Pathétique, Herr Richard Strauss’s 77// Eulenspiegel, 
and Wagner’s Wadkiiren Ritt were features of the second concert, 
and at the third, November 2nd, Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
will be given with Madame Medora Henson, Mrs. Katherine 
Fisk, and Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Watkin Mills as the 
solo vocalists. The Richter Choir, under the direction of Mr. 
Theodor Frantzen, will, it is hoped, do ample justice to the 
exacting choral music of Beethoven. It is seldom that great 
master’s gigantic symphony is executed in an entirely satisfactory 
manner. We hope to hear this noble work performed in a 
style worthy of its transcendent merits. 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

Ir is not necessary ‘‘to inquire too curiously ’’ as to the cause 
of the unusual activity at the Crystal Palace Concert of Saturday, 





October 17th. It was gratifying enough to well-wishers 
of Mr. Manns and his orchestra to see the concert-room well 
filled. The attraction was chiefly, no doubt, the appearance of 
the brilliant Spanish violinist Sefior Sarasate, who, since the 
death of Sir W. G. Cusins, has not appeared at an orchestral 
concert. On this occasion he chose Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto, and his playing was as pure, refined, and expressive as 
ever in the opening movement and the slow movement, while in 
the finale the famous Spanish violinist appeared determined to 
make his auditors breathless with wonder at the rapidity and 
brilliancy of his execution. Later in the concert he played a 
Spanish dance “ Viva Sevilla,” which was, of course, encored. 
Sefior Sarasate responded with a transcription of Chopin’s 
nocturne in E. Mr. Wallace’s orchestral piece ‘‘ Anvil and 
Hammer,” suggested by one of Goethe’s poems, was a clever 
novelty. Mr. Reginald Steggall’s scena ‘‘ Alcestis” was 
originally given at a concert of the Royal Academy of Music. 
It is not quite so dramatic as the subject would lead one to 
expect, but is altogether an interesting example of student com- 
position. Miss Florence Christie, who sang it, suffered from 
nervousness, but in an air of Secchi instrumented for the 
orchestra, did herself great credit. Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Sym- 
phonie Pathétique” was finely played by the band. At the. 
concert of the 24th Mr. D’Albert played his own concerto 
in E. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


EARLY in the autumn various operatic schemes were boldly 
announced, but not one of them has got beyond that pre- 
liminary step. Operatic speculations are somewhat risky, 
unless undertaken by those who combine a good banker's 
account with ample experience. There is no readier way of 
sinking a fortune than embarking in such schemes.—Mr. Ben 
Davies starts a ‘fifth Continental tour under Mr. Cavour’s 
management. He will sing in several German cities——M. 
Slivinski, the excellent Moscow pianist, has been taking a 
holiday with the Brothers de Reszke, and after touring in 
France and Germany, will be heard again in London, his first 
recital being already annourced for January 20th next.—M. 
Carl Armbruster, assisted by Miss Pauline Cramer, will give 
eight lectures on “‘ Modern Classical Songs” at Queen’s Gate 
Hall on Friday evenings from October 16th to December 4th. 
—Mr. Vert gave an interesting concert at St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday, October loth, when a number of popular vocalists, 
including Mr. Santley, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Miss Macintyre, 
Madame Gomez, Mr. Hollman and Mr. Ganz appeared, and the 
Meister Glee Singers performed to the satisfaction of an immense 
audience.— Zhe Belle of Cairo, a new musical comedy pro- 
duced at the Court Theatre, had no special musical interest. 
Indeed, these pieces are often too farcical in subject to afford 
composers a fair chance of displaying their talent—Mr. Herbert 
Bunning’s “‘ Village suite’ is finding admirers on the Continent. 
It has been played at Rouen, Homburg, Montreux, and other 
places.—More than one hundred concerts will be given during 
November and December in London. This shows unusual 
activity in the musical world, even if the outcome is not very 
important. Ballad concerts and pianoforte recitals will be the 
chief attraction.—The Royal Choral Society announced Hadyn’s 
Creation at its first concert, October 29th. 








Musical fotes, 


BotuH the Grand Opéra and the Opéra Comique are 
(at the time of our writing) hard at work with their pre- 
parations for Don Juan; but the former seems likely to 
win the race : at least full rehearsals were begun some 
days ago, and the production was provisionally fixed for 
October 26th, but will hardly take place without one or 


two postponements, as usual. M. Carvalho has not quite 
settled his cast, and is said to contemplate giving the 
part of Zerlina to Mile. Delna, whose voice does not 
appear quite suited to it. This delay over Don Juan 
will postpone the production of Massenet’s Cendrillon, 
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unless the manager should decide to give that work the 
preference. 

A WORK entitled Kermaria, founded on a Breton 
legend, music by Camille Erlanger, is said to have been 
fixed on for the production at the Opéra Comique, after 
Cendrillon. 

THE concerts of M. Lamoureux began on October 18th 
with a familiar programme ; those of M. Colonne on the 
following Sunday. The Opéra concerts will be resumed 
early in November, but particulars are not yet forthcoming. 

VISITORS to Paris in quest of musical attractions 
should not overlook the little Théatre Lyrique de la 
Galerie Vivienne, at which some interesting works of 
former days are always to be seen—performed in a 
thoroughly creditable fashion. This miniature Opéra 
Comique reopened on Octcber 15th, with three works quite 
unknown to the present generation, and well worthy of a 
revival: Duni’s Les deux Chasseurs et la Laitidre (dating 
from 1765), Méhul’s Z’/ra¢o (1801), and Clapisson’s La 
Perruche (1840). As might be expected from the name 
of the composer, Z’/rato was the success of the evening, 
though Duni’s piece also pleased considerably. The 
youngest of the three seemed the most old-fashioned. 

Nothing particular has happened at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, save some rather unimportant déduts, and the 
increasing popularity of Mme. Landouzy. At the Flemish 
theatre of Antwerp, the Herdbergprincess of Jan Blockx 
has been a great success. 

THE Royal Opera of Berlin began its new season on 
September 16th with a performance of Die Meistersinger, 
which was about equally notable for the extremely fine 
rendering of the part of Hans Sachs by the veteran Betz, 
and for the shockingly bad singing of the chorus, which a 
well-known critic describes as only fit for a third-rate 
provincial theatre. On October 9th the much-talked-of 
revival of Mozart’s Nozze di Figarv took place, but 
apparently the result was not much of a success. The 
harmony between the style of the theatre itself and that 
of the scene of the play, which has such an artistic effect 
at the Residenz-Theater of Munich, is entirely lacking at 
Berlin, though this, of course, is unavoidable. The 
Munich precedent is copied with more success in the 
diminished orchestra, but even this smaller force was 
(according to the Signa/e) permitted to play so loudly as 
seriously to interfere with the flow.of the vocal parts. 
Spoken dialogue was used instead of Mozart’s recitativo 
secco, a variation from the original, as to which there 
will, probably, always be a difference of opinion. On 
another point, the most important of all—the singing— 
there is, unfortunately, entire unanimity. Not one of the 
singers, except Frau Herzog, the Susanna, can sing the 
music as it should be sung; nor is the acting, on the 
whole, much better than the singing. We need not 
hesitate to say that the opera could be (and, may we 
hope, will be) far better performed in London by English 
and American artists. Mme. Sembrich will shortly 
appear in Dinorah, Robert, Les Huguenots (and // 
Serraglio?), and, for the first time, as Nedda in Leon- 
cavallo’s Pagliacci. The Royal Opera will now, pre- 
sumably, take in hand the Ce//ini of Berlioz, which is the 
second announced novelty for the season. It should suit 
the company better than Mozart’s work, and will give 
more scope for the splendid *zse-en-scéne, which is one 
of the chief features of the Berlin Opera House. 

A RELIABLE authority is said to have estimated that 
about 800 concerts may be expected to take place at 
Berlin during the present season. The critics are aghast 
at the prospect, and are said to be contemplating some 
very severe measures in self-defence. The season practi- 
cally began on October 2nd with the first symphony 


concert of the Kgl. Kapelle. The only novelty of the 
programme was a suite, in four movements, entitled 
“Scheherazade,” bythe Russian composer Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, the piquant and brilliant orchestration of which 
procured for it a very favourable reception. This suite, 
we may observe, is included in the season’s programmes 
of most of the chief orchestral societies of Germany, and 
it may be commended to the notice of concert-entre- 
preneurs in London who may be looking out for 
novelties. The rival society, the Philharmonic Concerts, 
under Herr Nickisch, began operations ten days later, 
on October 12th, with a programme including Brahms’ 
Cc minor Symphony, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto (by 
Petschnikoff), and two pieces from Humperdinck’s music 
to Die Konigskinder (played at Heidelberg in June : see 
our July number), the second of which, a lively dance, 
was heard with delight. Among artists’ concerts (so 
called) we need only mention those of Arthur Friedheim 
and Jos. Slivinski (pianists), and of Felix Berber and 
H. Petri (violinists) The famous Bohemian Quartet 
party was announced to give three concerts on October 
13th, 24th, and December 8th; at the first of which one 
of Dvorak’s new quartets, Op. 106, in G major, was to be 
played. 

FRAU AMALIA JOACHIM, the incomparable Lieder- 
siingerin, proposes to give about sixty concerts during the 
season, in various German towns, in conjunction with 
the pianist Herr Liebling. But this engagement will 
not interfere with her regular lessons at the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatorium, where she is Professor of 
Singing. 

It is a pleasure to record that the traditions of a Jenny 
Lind and other great singers in the matter of charity are 
still maintained by some among their successors. Frau 
Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch has discharged the cost of main- 
taining a free bed at the Augusta Hospital of Berlin, for a 
destitute and invalid musician. 

_THE bones of Sebastian Bach, believed to have been 
discovered during the excavations necessitated by the 
restoration of St. John’s Church at Leipzig, are to be pre- 
served, along with those of Gellert the poet, his contempo- 
rary, in a crypt under thenewchurch, A little more than 
half the sum necessary for the proposed monument has 
been raised. 

THE Opera House of Dresden has begun the production 
of its novelties very early in the season. Goldmark’s 
Heimchen (“The Cricket on the Hearth”) was given on 
September 5th with the greatest success, in presence 
of the composer, who seldom misses an opportunity of 
attending the first performance of any of his works, if he 
can possibly manage it. On September 23rd, the little 
Singspiel of Theodore Korner and Franz Schubert, Der 
vierjahrige Posten, a work written-in 1812 and composed 
in 1815, was produced for the first time on any stage. 
Dr. Hirschfeld, of Vienna, had undertaken to prepare the 
little work for performance, and has incorporated a few 
movements from some of Schubert’s other stage works, 
and written a few short recitatives. A chorus of vintagers, 
a little duet, and a charming unaccompanied trio, are the 
most striking numbers of the work, which pleased without 
making any particular sensation. It is quite a youthful 
work, and does nothing to raise Schubert’s reputation as 
a dramatic composer. Along with it was given, for the 
first time in Dresden, Delibes’ charming ballet, “ Cop- 
pelia.”—There will be two sets of orchestral concerts this 
winter : those of the Kénigliche Kapelle, directed by Herr 
Schuch, and the subscription concerts, conducted by 
Herr Nicodé, who has engaged the new Winderstein 
orchestra from Leipzig, supplemented, when necessary, 
by a chorus, which he will collect and train for himself. 
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The prospectus of Herr Schuch’s concerts shows a long 
list of novelties: the Scheherazade of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff ; a symphonic poem, “ Richard III.,” by Smetana ; 
two movements from the Wallenstein of V. d’Indy ; two 
movements from a symphony by Gustav Mahler ; the 
Also sprach Zarathustra of R. Strauss (the title of which, 
it may be observed, is taken from a work by Fried. 
Nietzsche) ; a symphonic poem, “ Hakon , by Emil 
Hartmann (the younger) ; and a Passacaglia and Fugue 
by Percy Sherwood ; to which should be added, though 
not a novelty, Liszt’s “ Dante” symphony, a work originally 
produced at Dresden in 1857.—The scheme of Herr 
Nicodé’s concerts includes a number of choral works, 
Bruckner’s Te Deum, Schumann’s Manfred, Berlioz’s 
Requiem and Sinfonia Fantastique, Liszt’s ‘“ Dante” 
(here too!), Brahms’ symphony in D, and Beethoven’s 
Choral. Here, surely, is the promise of a very interest- 
ing season, and there are besides, choral, chamber, and 
virtuoso concerts, of which we need not speak.—Another 
new concert-hall will also soon be available : the room 
which was lately the grand hall of the Exhibition palace ; 
so that the old reproach that Dresden was wretchedly 
provided with concert-halls will no longer be justified. 

HERR XAVER SCHARWENKA’S four-act opera, Aaéas- 
wintha, was produced at the Weimar Court Theatre on 
October 4th, with much success, the composer being 
several times called forward and warmly applauded. We 
have not yet seen any detailed account of the opera, but 
the notice in the Signale seems to suggest that the suc- 
cess was more due to the librettist and to the author of 
the tale on which the opera is founded (“ Ein Kampf um 
Rom,” by Felix Dahn) than to the composer. We must 
await further particulars. The chief parts were entrusted 
to Frl. Marie Joachim (Mataswintha), Frau Stavenhagen 
(Rautgundis), and Herr Zeller (King Witichis), Herr 
Stavenhagen conducting with great skill.and care. 

WE read in the Allg. Mustk.-Zeitung that two manu- 
script marches, in the handwriting of Beethoven, have 
been found in the library of a monastery at Troppau. 
One bears the date 1809, the other, “ Boden, bei Wien, 
31 July, 1819,” and they are dedicated to a Grand Duke 
Anton Victor. 

THE Wagner performances at the Hoftheater of Munich 
have been continued with even more success than at first. 
The rendering of Lohengrin) is} particularly noteworthy 
for the strikingly novel and artistic mdse-en-scdne and 
stage management generally, the directions of Wagner 
being most carefully followed as regards groupings, move- 
ments, etc. In Rienzi, Tannhduser, and Tristan, Herr 
Vogl shows no falling off from his old mastery, and in 
the Meistersinger, Brucks gives promise of becoming in 
time a worthy successor to the incomparable Gura, of 
whose health we regret to read bad accounts.—The 
Mozart performances at the Residenz Theater have been 
a very great success, both from the pecuniary and artistic 
point of view, and it seems probable that their effect will 
be perceived in all future performances of these works at 
theatres where a serious artistic effect is studied—Among 
forthcoming works at the Hofoper are Kienzl’s Evangeli- 
mann, Chabrier’s Gwendoline, Goldmark’s Hetmchen, 
Hausegger’s Zinnover, and the Jngwelde of Max Schil- 
lings. Herr Levi has resigned his post as Hofkapell- 
meister owing to ill-health, and is succeeded by Richard 
Strauss. 

THE Hofoper of Vienna has at last adopted and pro- 
duced Smetana’s Verkaufte Braut, which has long been 
a favourite work at other Viennese theatres.—Fri. Lola 
Beeth has judged it best to return to the company of the 
Opera House which she quitted not long since ; she will 
reappear in February next.—An operetta, Zhe Magician 


Jrom the Nile, was produced at the Carl Theater on 
September 26th, apparently with fair success, though the 
book (by Harry B. Smith) is described as very farcical. 
The music is by V. Herbert, who is, we believe, an Ame- 
rican cellist and composer of some reputation. 

AMONG operas the production of which may be ex- 
pected shortly are the Gloria of Ignaz Brill, at Ham- 
burg ; Ratbod, by Reinhold Becker, at Mainz; and Das 
Unmiglichste von Allem (The Greatest Impossibility of 
All), by Anton Urspruch, at Carlsruhe. /ohannisnacht, 
by Wilh. Freudenberg, produced at Hamburg on Sep- 
tember 23rd, is a novelty, and secured the succes d’estime 
which is the general fate of novelties. : 

A NEW symphonic poem, King Lear, by F. Weingart- 
ner, the Berlin conductor, is to be played at one of the 
Giirzenich concerts at Cologne during the season. Rez- 
nicek’s opera, Donna Diana, produced at the Stadttheater 
on October 4th, did not fail to obtain the success which 
has attended it everywhere else. 

SOME interest has been excited by the reported dis- 
covery at Ziirich of an unknown MS. overture by Wagner. 
It seems to be entitled “ Second Concert Overture,” and, 
according to some authorities, it is known to have been 
played about 1832 at Leipzig, and later at Bayreuth and 
Berlin. But Wagner’s early overtures have so little that 
is characteristic about them, that the discovery can in 
any case have no other than a sort of antiquarian or 
historical interest. 

THE famous Jenaer Liederhandschrift, a manuscript 
collection of songs of the Minnesinger with their melodies, 
believed to have been written in the 14th century, has just 
been reproduced by photography, and the copies not yet 
sold can be had for 200 or 250 marks each, It is a matter 
for congratulation that so valuable a work has thus been 
placed beyond the risk of destruction. The original MS. 
is in the University library of Jena, and is a volume of 
266 pages. 

THE Vivandidre of B. Godard was chosen for the 
opening night of the season of Sig. Sonzogno’s Teatro 
Lirico at Milan. The opera was new to Italy, but seems 
to have been not too favourably received. Then came 
the Navarraise with Mme. de Nuovina, and Miss 
Sanderson in Manon is announced to follow. The grati- 
tude of French composers and singers is certainly due to 
Sig. Sonzogno. 

MME. GEMMA BELLINCIONI appears to find it better 
worth while to tour in Germany than to perform in her 
own country. She is giving some performances at Graz, 
preparatory to another long German tour. 

AvuGuUST ENNA, the Danish composer, is about to 
produce another new opera at Copenhagen. It is adapted 
from the “Kean” of the elder Dumas. This will be 
Enna’s fourth opera, but thus far his reputation rests 
chiefly on his first, Hexe (The Witch). 

‘WE are not sure whether there have been, up to now, 
any real Norwegian operas—neither Grieg, Svendsen, 
nor Olsen has written one—but a real three-act one, 
Kassakerne (The Cossacks), has been produced lately at 
Christiania, by Catharinus Elling, a musician of much 
reputation in Norway. His music is described as very 
original, and his opera was very successful. 

HANS HUBER has been appointed to succeed the late 
Selmar Bagge as Director of the Music School at Basle. 

THE new Amsterdam Vocal Quartet-—Mmes. Noorde- 
wier - Reddingius, Cato Loman, and MM. Rogmann 
and Messchaert—have begun operations, and their execu- 
tion is spoken of in terms of unqualified praise. The 
programmes consist chiefly of early Dutch sacred music, 
with some popular Dutch songs arranged for four voices. 





THE Spanish composer Tomas Breton has produced 
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a suite for orchestra, Andalusian Scenes, which is highly 
spoken of. 

THE company announced for the coming season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York includes the 
following names, but we fancy there must be a mistake 
as to some of them :—Soprani: Melba, Eames, Calvé, 
Traubmann (?), Engle, Van Cauteren. Contralti : Man- 
telli, Belina, Olitzka. Tenors: J. de Reszke, Lloyd (?), 
Cremonini, etc. Baritones and Basses : Ed. de Reszke, 
Viviani, Ancona, Bars, Bispham, Campanari, Plancon, 
Castelmary, etc. The conductors are Mancinelli, Bevig- 
nani, and Anton Seidl. i 

WE learn that Mr. Max Pauer was invited to Darm- 
stadt by the Grand Duke of Hesse, and was presented to 
the Czar and Czarina of Russia, to whom he played for 
over an hour. 

THE list of deaths is unusually long this month, and 
contains several names of great distinction, but our own 
country does not contribute. The most noteworthy death 
is that of the eminent Austrian organist and composer 
Anton Bruckner, who died at Vienna on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 11th, very suddenly indeed at the last, though he 
has been seriously indisposed for some time past. Bruck- 
ner was born at Ansfelden, in Upper Austria, September 
4th, 1824; like Schubert, the son of a poor schoolmaster. 
How he picked up his musical knowledge is somewhat of 
a mystery, for he was wretchedly poor, and he seems to 
have had no regular training ; nevertheless he contrived 
to get appointed organist at S. Florian, and in 1855 he 
became cathedral organist at Linz. Here he attracted the 
notice of Sechter, of Vienna, of whom he took lessons in 
counterpoint, and whom, in 1868, he succeeded as Court 
organist at Vienna, in which city he lived till his death. 
He held several distinguished, but not very highly paid, 
posts : he was Professor of Organ-playing, Counterpoint, 
and Composition at the Conservatorium, and Lecturer on 
Music at the University. He seems to have begun to 
compose at Linz, and his earliest known work is his First 
Symphony, produced in that town in 1864. He has pro- 
duced nine symphonies in all, the last of which was un- 
finished at his death. The Second, in C minor, was pro- 
duced at Vienna in 1873 ; No. III., in D minor, dedicated 
to Wagner (Leipzig, 1877) ; IV., in E flat ; V., in B flat (?) ; 
VI., in A major (1881) ; VII., in E major (Leipzig, Dec., 
1884) ; VIII., in c minor (Vienna, Dec., 1892). Of these 
we believe two only, Nos. III. and VII., are published. 
His other works, which are not numerous, but mostly of 
an imposing kind, include three (or more) Masses, a 
grand Te Deum, a string quintet, a chorus, “ Germanen- 
zug,” and some pieces for organ. Considering that 
Bruckner was looked upon as one of the greatest organists 


of his time (his improvisations are described as mar- | — 


vellous), it is surprising that he has not written more for 
his instrument. His music is almost unknown in this 
country, but the Seventh Symphony was performed at a 
Richter Concert, May 23rd, 1857, making (it must be 
confessed) no very favourable impression, for its display 
of science was found tedious, and its enormous length 
absolutely intolerable. But we do not know enough of 
Bruckner’s music in England to judge it properly. Bruck- 
ner himself was a simple, modest man, of almost childish 
naiveté, and absorbed in his art.—Frau Katharina 
Klafsky, the deservedly famous and enormously popular 
Wagner-singer, died at Hamburg on September 22nd, at 
the age of 41. She was a native of Hungary, and first 
acquired fame as a member of Angelo Neumann’s travel- 
ling Wagner company, in which she eventually succeeded 
to the place left vacant by the death (in 1883) of Frau 
Reicher-Kindermann. Ever since her first appearance 
in London, some three or four years ago, she has been 








accepted as the best Brunnhilde and Isolde of the day, 
and her loss will be felt here quite as severely as in 
Germany.—Carlos Gomes, the Brazilian composer, whose 
erroneously - reported death was noticed in our July 
number, actually died on (or about) September 17th.— 
Gilbert Duprez, the once famous French tenor, died Sep- 
tember 22nd, at the age of 90, having retired from the 
stage so far back as 1847. His first appearance in opera 
was in the Bardzere, in 1825, but he made no very great 
impression at first, and soon left Paris for Italy, where he 
spent some ten years, and created, among other parts, 
the rdle of Edgardo in Donizetti’s Lucia. He returned 
to Paris, and appeared at the Grand Opera as Arnold (in 
Tell) in 1837. For ten years he reigned the supreme 
star ; and then, finding his voice beginning to fail, he 
retired, and devoted himself to teaching, and partly also 
to composition, in which he had no success, though some 
of his pieces were produced in public. Duprez was a 
magnificent singer, but little else—Jules Garcin, the 
eminent French violinist and teacher, died on Oc- 
tober 1oth, aged 66.—Another violinist, long settled in 
this country, though a Belgian by birth, Aloys Kettenus, 
died October 3rd, aged 73.— Mme. Fischer-Achten, a 
famous German opera-singer fifty years ago, died on 
September 13th, at the age of go, like Duprez.—Joh. Geo. 
Conradi, a popular Norwegian composer, of the lighter 
sort, died lately at the age of 76.—Lastly, we .have to 
record the death of Mr. Henry Abbey, the operatic 
impresario, whom we may perhaps best characterize as 
the American Augustus Harris. His death will be a 
serious loss to music in America. For the present the 
affairs of the opera company of which he was joint- 
ali will be carried on by his partner, Mr. Maurice 
rau. 
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12 SHORT PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 


MAX PAUER. 


Op. 9. 
Preludium (Prelude). 
Choral (Chorale), 
Spinnradchen (The Spinning-wheel). 
Bauerntanz (Peasants’ Dance). 
Nordisches Lied (Northern Song.) 
Zufriedenheit (Contentment). 
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THE MINSTRELSY 
OF SCOTLAND. 


200 Scottish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 
arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, and supplemented with historical notes by 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 


Augener’s Edition No. 8930. 
Bound in Cloth, net, 6/-. 


“Mr. Moffat appears to have done his work well. In the nd ballads ic choice he has 
drawn upon all ~~ with the result that in the 200 songs and cluded in the 
volume there is no lack o! wer he accompaniments are tasteful, and frequently 
tame with the Scottish Style. . Alt it must be = pronounced an ex 
collection of Scottish folk music. e. al tsman, Oct. 14th, 1895. 


‘Certainly an important publication. There are many such volumes, but few, we 
imagine, with such udictous harmonies and good taste in the pianoforte accom: accompaniment 
to every song.” usical wd, Oct. 12, 1895. 


**Mr. Moffat’s judgment and resource as a harmonist is Bang Comet tried in these model 
melodies, and the — is excellent. The accompaniments are eristic and often 
highly original.”—M/ Herald, Nov., 1895. 


“This is a handsome collection of so’ 
os in sag, Taye exc! 


Price, in Paper Covers, net, 4/-. 
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cedingly interesting, while the settin Svs the ai 
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me of all who can Ramon a genuine Se 
Mr. Moffat is to d on the he ey tay 
"—Celtic Monthly, Oct., » 1865. 


his self. Enpeced task, 
*, The handsomest collection of Scottish congo we ime ever had the fortune 
to examine + « + and beautifully printed. . : In _ selection of the best 
versions of melodies, Mr. Moffat has shown great j 
be found tasteful and effective. One of the most walle anes of the work is its 
inclusion of a number of very beautiful High! land airs that have not hitherto found 
. place in any similar The 1 notes add to the sand of the book as 
wh and we can confidently enctaannll the book to all lovers of our national music 
as che completest and best work of the kind ever published." —Fifeshire Advertiser, 
pt. a1, 1 
” * This is without doubt one of the best and cheapest collections of Scottish songs 
Th are ple but effective, and the historic notes are 


too ol and most reliable, no pains having been spared by the compiler to ensure 
correctness,” —Highland News, May gth, 1896. 
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can see at a glance that this is not the first attempt at such work, 
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“The songs are Iph ically th h the work, and there are two 
indexes, one of the titles by ee = ‘songs are usually known, and the other of the first 
lines, A verse from the Rev. John Skinner's ‘ Ly finds an gpprepdiate — 
on the title page Needless to say, the volume itself is got up in Messrs. A 
usual excellent style, ia which good per and clear printing Sieve nothing to be caved. 
The public may, congratulate itself on game | - good return for such extremely 
moderate outlay.”"—7he Monthly Musical Record. 


“* The Minstrelsy of Scotland,’ is certainly one of the best collections that have seen 
light in recent years... . Trouble has been taken to get the correct version of the 


airs, and nearly always these are irreproachable. .. . Care fully prepared footnotes 
are appended and most of them are of unquestionable use."—The Times, Aug sth, 1895. 


12 OLD SCOTTISH MELODIES. 


Arranged for 3 Female Voices. 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment (ad /ib.) by 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 


O, weel may the boatie row. 

0, can ye sow cushions? (Cradle Song.) 
Hie upon Hielands. (Lament.) 

Wi’ a hundred pipers. 

Red, red is the path to glory. 

My heart’s in the Highland’s. 

Saw ye — comin’? quo’ she. 

Now in her green mantle blythe nature arrays. 
O, Logie o’ Buchan. 

Beneath the Pines. (Lullaby.) 

Flora Macdonald's lament. 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu. 


No. 4924. In Staff Notation. Net, 1s. 
No. 42944. In Tonic Solfa Notation. Net 4d. 


Santen. Reg oe op & CO, Regent Street, W. 
Branch: 22, N Newgate Strect ' » E.C. 








THE MILL 


(Diz MUHLE) 
CHARACTERISTIC PIECE BY 


LEON D’OURVILLE. 


1. Pianoforte Solo (arr. by E. Pauer). 
2. Pianoforte Duet (Original), 
3. Violin and Pianoforte (arr, by R. Hofmann). 
Price 3s. each. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 
City Branch--22, Newgate Street. 


BURLETTA. 


PEZzO BRILLANTE PER PIANOFORTE DI 
Cost. DE CRESCENZO. Op. 92. 
Price 3s. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 
City Branch—22, Newgate Street. 


NEW STRING QUARTETS. 


Net s. d. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S, _Fantasiestiicke & 2 van, 
Viola, and Violoncello. 


Op. s. 2 6 
HENKEL, H. Introduction and Polacca, for 3 Violins ond 
Violoncello .. ‘ 2 


HERMANN, FR. Leichte "Streichquartettsiitze. A collec- 
tion of arrangements for 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, 
of movements from the works of eslcheoned composers 


(Mendelssohn, 2 Lieder ohne Worte ; Beethoven, Scherzo ; 


Schumann, Nachtstiick ; Tschaikowsky, Romance; Bach, 
Gavotte) 


KREUZ, E. Quartet, ‘Op. o 
Viola and’Cello 

— Capriccio. Op. 43. for 2 Violins, Viola, ond ‘Cello 
LACHNER, IGNAZ. Quartets :— 

Op. 104, in G, for 2 Violins, Alto and ’Cello 

Op. 105, in A minor, for 2 Violins, Alto and Cello 

Op. 106, for 3 Violins and Alto. 

Op. 107, for 4 Violins . or ee oe 

In B flat, for 2 Violins, Viola, and ‘Vi 1 Ilo. Op. pasth 
LEO, LEONARDO. Concerto a quattro Violini obligati, 


arranged for 4 Violins with oume eagerness ” 
Gustav Jensen... = ‘ ee 


London: AUGENER & co., 199, Regent Street ; 
_ esmanitners ne Street. 


s JADASSOHN. 


Acht leichte instruktive Kinderstiicke 


fiir das Pianoforte. 


Heft I. Praelude und Lied. Kindertanz. Bitte. 
Heft II, Scherzo, Elegie, Erzihlung, Auszug in’s Fieie, 


Op. 17. & Heft, M. 1, §0. 


VIER KLAVIERSTUCKE. 


No, 1. Prolog. No.2. Scherzino. No. 3. Duettino. No, 3. Erzihlung. 
C. F. KAHNT, Nachfolger, Leipzig. 


“MUSICAL ANTHOLOGY. 


Collection of Favourite Compositions 


London : 





London : 





7207 
7213 


7214 


In D minor, ‘for 2 Violins, 








for Pianoforte. 
Progressively Arranged. 
Price, net, 6d. (Author's property.) 


London: AUGENER & CO., 81 & 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch:—22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
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FOR FEMALE VOICES. 8vo. 


ABT, F. Cantatas for Soprano and Alto Soli and 3-part Ne?. 
Chorus for Female Voices (mostly with Connecting Text s. d. 


No. for Recitation). Vocal Scores :— 

9036 Christmas(Weihnachten). Z. & G. ee 

90364 Words and Connecting ‘Text ‘for Recitation 

go4x Cinderella (Aschenbridel). Z. .. 

90414 Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 

9032 Charity. Cantata for Female Voices, with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment o - ” - +. . . 

9037. The Gipsy Queen ° 

9045 ‘The Golden Link ° pom 

9035 The Harvest Moon, A Pastoral Cantata 

9043 The Hermit’s Harp 

9046 ~=The Isle of Song ee ee 

9038 Jorinda and Jorindel (after Grimm's s Fairy Tale) ae ee 

90384 Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 

go40 ~—_ Little Red Riding Hood (Rothkappchen) ae 

qo40a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 

9042 = Little Snow-White (Schneewittchen) 

92424 Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 

9033 The Magic Well. A Pastoral Cantata .. + 

90334 Book of Words . ee 

90335 Tonic Sol-fa edition oe ee 

9034 ‘The Promised Land. A Sacred Cantata... Se ee 

9044 ~=Riibezahl ot ee ee ee ee os oe 

90444 Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 

9039 The Seasons. A Masque for 4 Female Voices .. 

go26> ACTON, J. The Forest Birds. Cantata for inaseand Voices, 
Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte 

9027 ——_ The Rose and the Nightingale. Cantata for Senale 
Voices, Soli and Chorus (three-part), with Pianoforte 

8987 ANDRE, A. Birthday Cantata. £. & G. ° «e 

g062 BARRI, ODOARDO. The Flower Queen. Cantata for 

Female Voices, Soli and — with Pianoforte Accom- 

paniment. Vocal Score .. a ae es 

90624 Book of Words 


9086 BENEDICT, J: The Water-Spirits. Cantata for treble voices 


13540 BRAHMS, J. Psalm XIII. Op. For Female 
. Chorus, with Organ or Piano. Vocal Score _— 
13724 =— 12 Lieder und Romanzen. For Four Female Voices. 
Capella. Op. 44. Pianoforte adlib. E.& G. 

4257 ape ates PR The cea Concert. Ceatsahe Solo 
and Chorus for 3 Voices ® - ee 

4258 —— Morning Hymn from Rossini’s “‘ “Semiramide.” Duet and 
Chorus for 3 Voices oa ee 

4259 —— A Starlight Night. Duet ‘and 3" part Chorus 


DIEHL, LOUIS. Slumberetta. A Musical Charade fe 
Solo and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accompaniment :— 
9063 Vocal Score wil. be éa é< ‘“ 
90634 Book of Words .. 
go64 —— The Quarrel of the ie irate For Solo Voices asi icheme 
in unison. A musical ye - ares the os by 
the Rev. G. S. Hodges, B. 
goe89 GODFREY, PERCY. The ils of Siete. A Died 
Idyl for Female Voices, Soli and 3-part Chorus, and Piano 
go95 HATTON, G. F. The Golden Rose. Cantata for eens 
Voices (Soli and 3-part Chorus), with Pianoforte Accomp. . 
HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony. Arranged in G for two Treble 
Voices, Pianoforte, and 8 Toy Instruments :— 





924t +=‘ Full Score and Parts .. « ee ee oo 
9241a Vocal parts to ditto ee 
— Toy Symphony, inc. Arranged for ‘two Treble Velees, 

with Pianoforte, 7 Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and Bass 
(ad lib.), by H. Heale :— 

9242 Full Score and Complete Instr tal Parts, 4to. 

9243 Vocal Parts. 8vo. .. we 
(The Toy Instruments mag be had of the Publishers. ) 

gog2 HEALE, H. The Watersprites. Cantata for Soprano and 
Alto Solos and 3-part Chorus for Female Voices. 

go98 KREUZ, EMIL. The Child and the Hind. Cantata for 
Soprano and Alto, soli and ae with a acoom- 
paniment. Op. 35. 

9096 LEVEY, W. C. Robin Hood. Cantata for “Boys” Voices. 
Soli and 4-part Chorus... ee 

4346 MENDELSSOHN. Hear “LE Hymn, pom ” 


for Female Voices (Sopr. Solo and A and hespapig with 
Pianoforte accompaniment by H. H 


be 


"wee ne wBwWKROHNKHN @ 


PADAWABWAAWAAD: 





Cantatas, and other Choral Works. | 


6 
4 
6 














No Cantatas and other Choral Works (continued). Net. 
gror MOFFAT, A. The Passing Year. A Pastoral Decepmnens ad s. d. 
Soli and Chorus (2-part), Complete 3° 
Or in 4 parts, each emanates in itself :— 
| o101a Part I. Spring pe oe r- 
g101d 9 Il. Summer I- 
giore » III. Autumn oe $e 
giord » LV. Winter I- 
g103 MORGAN, R. ORLANDO. “The Saunt of Eloisa. ( Cantata 2 - 
go47 OTTO, J. Christmas Time. Cantata for Children. Soli for 
Soprani and Bassi, and Chorus of Female ~— - ~~ 
oe. Vocal Score .. 6 
90474 Book of Words ee - 6 
go50 ro M. F. Little Christmas. A Village Sane in Ladies 
Voices. Soli and 3-part a — a w. ae 
Masters ee o« 
gosoa Book of Words ‘ -4 
REINECKE, C. Cantatas for Genes - Alto Soli, wd 
3-part Chorus of Female Voices. Vocal Scores :— 
gos6 —— Bethlehem. Sacred Cantata. Op.170. £. 3° 
9054 —— Cinderella. Op. 150. &. és 3° 
90544 Words and Connecting ' Text for Recitation - 6 
9055 —— The Enchanted Swans. Op. 164. 3° 
90554 Words and Connecting Text for Rechetlen - 6 
——__ Goodluck and Badluck (Gliickskind und Pechvogel) for 
Female Voices, Soli and 3- part Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet 
Accompaniment. Op. 177 :— 
9076 ~=©: Vocal Score. ZA. &G. 4to.. ‘a ee : 
90766 Book of words for performance as a F. aley Opera. 12mo - 6 
g076¢ Book of words for performance as a Fairy Scenic Cantata - 6 
9053 —— Little Rosebud, or the name saree (Dornrischen). 
Op. 139. &. a: 
90534 Words ond Connecting Text for Recitation - 6 
g052 —— Little Snowdrop (Schneewittchen), Op. 133. £. o 9« 
90524 Words and Connecting Text for Recitation - 6 
gos2b Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Edited by W. G. satan -8 
go68 —— Snowdrop and Rosebud. Op. 218. £. 26 
gc68a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. tamo. - 6 
9057 RHEINBERGER, J. Poor Henry. A Comic Opera for 
Children, Soli and 3-part Chorus, = Fay ee Accom- 
paniment, and ee Characters. Vocal Score, with com- 
plete Words. Z. 16 
9155 ——. The Daughter of Jairus. ‘Cantata for ‘Soprani and 
Alti Soli, 3-part Chorus of Female or Boys’ — with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Vocal Score. £. I- 
9156 —— Christ epee Daughter. Sacred Cantata for Treble 
Voices, Soli an Bat Chorus, the words <oee from the 
Scriptures by J. Bowell Metcalfe, M.A. 1 
(The words separately: per copy, net, 1d. ; or per 100, net, 3s.) 
9069 SMITH,SEYMOUR. The Fairies’ Festival, A Fairy Kinder- 
— Cantata for Juvenile seinpaanene Soli aie 3 = 
horus. Vocal Score 2- 
go7o —— The —— oo for Female Voices. Sol on oom 
Chorus... te 
9071 — "hd Time. ‘Adee ‘Cantata for Soli etteee om 
part) .. ae 
9073 SWEPSTONE, E. The lee-Quess. Cantata for "Female 
voices, Soli ‘and Chorus with Pianoforte accompaniment .. 2 - 
9074 —— Idylls ofthe Moon. Cantata for Soli and Chorus (2-part) - 
g1og WALLACE, VINCENT. Lins ee. Cant .ta for treble 
voices . oe - o 22 
AUGENER & co., 199, See Street, London, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, "ELC. 
New Folio Editions of 
”. 
PERLES MUSICALES. 
Recueil de Morceaux de Salon pour Piano. 
sme Série, 
49. ARNOLD Kruc. Serenade. Op. 58, No. 6 oe 3- 
so. W. S. BENNETT. Impromptu. Op. 12, No. 2 ... _3- 
51. M. Moszkowski. Miniature. Op. 28, No.3... -3- 
52. A, KruG. Norwegisch (Norwegian). ~ 58, ee 9 3-- 
53. N. W. Gave. Novelette. Op 19, No. 3— 
54. C. Reinecke. Goblins. Op. 147, = z 3— 
55. C. pg Crescenzo. Burletta. Op. 3— 
56. C. Guruitt. Celandine. Op. ary | 3— 
57- Percy Pitt. Ballade. Op, 20, 3 ~_3= 
58. OtiveR Kinc. Mazurek ... < 3= 
59. C. Mayer. Tarantella im 7 ~~ 3= 
62. X. SeHaRWENKA. Nocturne. Op. 28, No.s 3. 3 
London : 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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COMPLETE EDITION. 


AUGENER’S EDITION 


OF ALL THE PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


SELECTED BY THE 


ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF ‘THE 


Royal Academy of Music and Royal Gollege of Music 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


1897. 
In Four ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Uniform with the Volumes of Examination Music Published by Messrs, Augener for 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, and 1896. 
(AUGENER’S EDITION, Nos. 6132 to 6135, each 18. net.) 


A-LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNIOR GRADE. 


SENIOR GRADE. 


Complete in One Vol. 4 UGENER’S EDITION, No. 61327. Net, 1s. | Complete in one Vol. AUGENER'S EDITION, No, 61337. Net, 18. 


CONTENTS : 


STUDIES. 
SEB. BACH, Allemande in k, from Suite Frangaise, No. 6, 
DUVERNOY, inc. Op. 120, No. 4. 
STEIBELT, in a. Op. 78, No. 3. 

PIECES. 
MOZART, Sonata in B flat, No. 4, First Movement. 
BEETHOVEN, Andante in G minor, from Sonatina, Op. 79. 
SCHUBERT, Nos, 1 to 6 of 12 Lindler, Op. 171. 


. J. RAFF, Abends, 


CONTENTS : 
STUDIES. 
MOSCHELES, in £ minor, Op. 70, No 2. 
KALKBRENNER, in F, No, 2. 
LOESCHHORN, in D flat. Op. 67, No. 14. 
PIECES. 
HUMMEL, Sonata in F minor, Op. 20, First Movement. 


BEETHOVEN, Largo apassionato in D, from Sonata in A, 
Op. 2, No. 2. 


Op. 55, No. 12. 





B—LOCAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


LOWER DIVISION. 


6 Studies and 6 Pieces in 
AUGENER’S EDITION, No. 61347. Price 18., net. 


CONTENTS : 


LIST A. 
Studies: CLERNY, in D. Op. 599, No. 85. 
STEIBELT, in c. Op. 78, No. 1. 
Pieces: PARADIES, Giga in B flat, from Second Sonata. 
MENDELSSOHN, Allegro assaiinG minor. Op. 72, 
No. 5. 
LIST B. 
Studies: BERTINI, in c minor. Op, 29, No, 2. 
DUVERNOY, in c major. Op. 120, No. 7. 
Pieces: MOZART, Andante con espressione in G, from Sonata 
in D. 
TH. KIRCHNER, Albumblatt in a. Op. 7, No. 7. 
LIST C. 
Studies: J. B. CRAMER, in F. 
BERTINI, inc. Op. 29, No. 25. 
Pieces: SCHUBERT, Andante molto in G minor, from Sonata 
in E flat. Op. 122. 
SCHUMANN, Canon in B minor, from Sonata in D. 
Op. 118, No, 2. 





HIGHER DIVISION. 


6 Studies and 6 Pieces in 
AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 6135f. Price 1s., net. 


CONTENTS : 
LIST A. 
Studies: CLEMENTI, in F. 
LEMOINE, in c, No. 28. 
Pieces: HANDEL, Passacaille in G minor, from 7th Suite. 
LISZT, Consolations, No. 6, in £. 


LIST B. 
Studies: STERNDALE BENNETT, in. Op. 11, No. 2. 
ALOYS SCHMITT inc. Op. 16, No. 4. 
Pieces; BEETHOVEN, Bagatelle inc. Op. 33, No. 2. 
ST. HELLER, Allegro non troppo in G minor. 
Op. 82, No. 18. (From ‘‘ Nuits blanches.”) 


LIST OC. 
Studies: SEB, BACH, Gigue in £, from 6th French Suite. 
KALKBRENNER, in B flat. Op. 169, No. 7. 

Pieces: BEETHOVEN, Sonata in F. Op. 10, No. 2. 


Movement, 
CHOPIN, Mazurka in 8 flat. 


First 


Op. 17, No. 1. 





AUGENER & CO., London: 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, H.O.; Library & School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 
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EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THeoreTicaL Works in Avcswer’s Environ. 
Demy 8vo. 





fase 
owt LJARMONY: ITS THEORY AND™ 
SROCTICE, By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Hon, Mus. Doc. eee. st Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. _ 
Edition. With Analytical Index 
918¢ KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Third Edition 


98% ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
‘HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND gee een " 
Fourth Edition mw we 


gee KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Second Edition ... 2/6 


git (POUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE. ByEBENEZER PROUT, be ay Lond., Hon. 
Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and Edinburgh, and Professor 

of Music in the University of Dublin. 1 Edition... s/- 
834 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“ COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
Melodies nt Detopet Basses for Harmonizing. ” Second 


oes oe oe eee oe oe 2/6 


9184. ies COUNTERPOINT AND 
CANON. . ae EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 








~ = ee lin and ay 
Music in the he University ha Dublin, 
ttn eee - ee oe ee oe s/- 





or8s. FUcveE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


iget., t. Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edin- 
of Music in the ueseooy 4 of 


d_ Professor 
Dakin. Third Edition oes ow Si 
988. FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 


“Fugue.” Being a Saeaten of Fugues put into Score and 
healed Second Ed ove ooo “i eee we = §/- 


- M‘* USICAL FORM. By EBENEZER PROUT, 
_ ‘B.A, Lond, Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and 


Edinburgh, and Professor of Music in the emake of 
Dublin. Second Edition ove sl- 


x88. A= FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 


Form.” By EBENEZER wwe ha A. —_ oo 
Edition mn 





“A grand result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge.”— 
Mures Stantord, May yn ties. 

tn ee ene te om is pen, now being sued by Mess. Augenet & Co. 
series of theoretical from now essrs. Augener 
ea Cope 8 Hy sate be re ote 








to teacher and scholar alike. .. . As text-books, Mr. Prout’s 
= = SAE mee mereeteneimee works.”—Daily 
March r 





research on have 
heartil welcomed by ‘musicans, ad be have become standard works in this and other 
"Bristol P arst, 1893. 
We + « » Perhaps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued,”— 


“. . . The most ical series of text-books on the su’ oo 
theory ever pat 3b the public.”—Athenaum, August 


« .. A monumental sexjes of educational works.” a lil 
—o an 

Mr. Prout’s ‘ Ap $ pu 
lished this omic inctined it as the most 
— eer snd eres a ipl foregut he mo 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street & 22, Newgate Street, London. 





pes s/- 


oon on oe a/- 


a eee or 1/6 


7116 ROMBERG, B. Toy Symphony (Kindersymphonie) for = Plano 





CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


For the Pianoforte. 
Augener’s Edition No. 2087. Price 1s, net. 


ContrENTs :-- 
. Chorus of Angels. (Reinecke.) 
. Chorus from the ¢ Christmas Oratorio. (J. S. Bach). 
“Vom Himmel hoch.” Chorale from the Christmas Oratorio, (J.S. Bach. 
Noél Maconnais. 
Carol, ‘‘ God rest you merry gentlemen.” 
. German Christmas Song. 
Adoration. (Gurlitt.) 
Chorus of Angels. (Abt.) 
9. The Christmas Bells. (Gade.) 
to. ‘The Christmas Tree. (Gade.) 
11. Boy’s Merry Go round. (Gade). 
12. Christmas Pieces, No. r. (Mendelssohn.) 
13. Ghost Story. (Gurlitt). 
14. Christmas Pieces, No. 2. (Mendelssohn.) 
15. Minuet & Vantique. (Strelezki.) 
16. Christmas (Noel). (Tschaikowsky.) 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


TOY SYMPHONIES, 
ETC. 


7108 GURLITT,C. Kindersymphonie. Toy-Symphony for Piano- Ne#. 
forte (Violin and Violoncello ad 2i6.), Cuckoo, Quail, Night-  s. d. 
ingale, Trumpet, Triangle, and Drum. Op. 169 .. 2 6 

71o9 HAYDN, Js Toy Symphony for Pianoforte (or 2 Violins and 
Bass) and 7 Toy Instruments, Score and Parts .. i— 

—— Toy Symphony (in c). Arranged for 2 Treble Voices 

with Pianoforte, uf Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and 


@SyvVQyrey Nr 





Bass (ad Zid.) by H. Heale :— 
9242 Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts. 4to I 
9243 Vocal Parts; 8vo -_—4 
9047 OTTO, J. Christmas Time. Cantata for Children, Solo for 
Soprano, 2 Bassi, Chorus of Female Voices, and ited In- 
struments. Vocal Score .. ‘ « 8 6 
9047a —— Book of Words .. — 


7115 REINECKE, CARL. Kinder- Symphonie. Toy- Symphony 
for Pianoforte, 2 Violins, Violoncello, and 9 Toy-instru- 
ments (Nightingale, Cuckoo, 2 Trumpets, Drum, Rattle, 
Bells, Glass-Bell, and Tea-tray). Score and parts.. 


(or 2 Violins and Bass) with 7 Toy Instruments 
- (The Toy Instruments may be had of the Publishers.) 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street; 
City Branch—22, Newgate Street. 


UN BACIO ALLA MAMMA 


NOTTURNO FACILE PER PIANOFORTE DI 
Cost. DE CRESCENZO. Op. go. 


eo B= 





Price 3s, 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street; 
‘ City Branch—a22, Newgate Street. 





CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


A Collection of Songs and Part-Songs suitable for 
Christmastide. 


ConTENTs :~ 
. Joyous Bells (2-part Song). (Herbert F. Sharpe.) 
rerans at the Door (Song). (C. Reinecke.) 
Christmas Hymn (2-part Soe). (C. Reinecke.) 
Christmas (Song). (A Adar 
. Christmas Son; ¢ fiom 
s (3-part) 


. Chorus of os e' ‘ Xe. Orr bs 
Carol : ‘ h heart part) ( She) 


. She herds Gas and Angels’ Lalla a Son; Franz Abt. 
Christmas Carol : Welcome Yule.” mis past S e). ) 
10. a _"* so0 — C. au ‘@ Heale. : 

1% 


12. Heder dh the 7. (apart ~ oy _ Reet F. Sharpe). 
- Augener’s Edition, No. 8986. Price, net, 1s. 


CLV AMEY Po 





London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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OVELTIES NOUVEAUTES Novelties (continued). 


published on ova) publiées INSTRUMENTAL. 
November ist, 1896, by le rer Novembre, 1896, chez KREUZ, EMIL. Select Pieces for Viola and Piano- 


forte, in progressive order; partly arranged and 
a he Swan og onl ae W., supplemented with marks of bowing and expression, 

; f <GteR Series III., Viola Part in the first 3 positions : — 

No. 56. F. Schubert. Ave Maria... ad 
xauce. PIANOFORTE SOLOS (&2 mains). 5. 2. een ee Chant sans 
6o12¢c BACH, J. S. Wohltemperirtes Clavier (48 Preludes 58. J. S. , Bach. Air from the Orchestral Suite 

and Fugues). With phrasing and fingering by 
Dr. Hugo Riemann. New, carefully revised 59. E. P ol Liebesbilder. Op. 5, No. 2. 
edition, Part II., Book VIL, 4to. C. ... net 


60. R. Schumann. Evening stad Op. 85, 
8087 CHRISTMAS ALBUM. C. ... oo ~—snett No. 12... 


D'OURVILLE, LEON. Swing Song. " Acvanged by 7221 LACHNER, IGNAZ. Quartet jin B flat for 2 Violins, 
E, Pauer : e3 Viola and Violoncello. CEuvre posthume net 
—— The Smithy, ” Arranged by E. Pauer ... 
HAYDN, J. Complete Pianoforte Works. Revised, VOCAL MUSIC. 
I ey gag on gy hy + een Gs 8986 CHRISTMAS ALBUM. A collection of Songs and 
Il. Sonatas. Nos 13 to 22 ee Part-songs suitable for Christmastide, 8vo. net 


III, Sonatas. Nos, 23to32 ... ono ‘Met MOFFAT, ALFRED. 12 Old Scottish Melodies. 
IV. Sonatas. Nos, 33 to 39 oe ~=—s tt Arranged for 3 female voices, with Pianoforte 
KING, OLIVER. Mazurek. Op. 78 em > (ad lid.) :— 8 
4 ns otatio aap * —ae 
— MUSICALES. Recueil de Morceaux de pol In Tonic sol-fa notation soe hee due | OE 
No. 53. N. W. Gade. Novelette. Op. 19, No. 9 
54. C. Relate. Goblins. Op. 147, No. 3 BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
55 C. de Crescenzo, Burletta. Op. 92... 182 PROUT, EBENEZER. Harmony: Its Theory and 
ae. Pate mo no ai a 215, No. 5... , Practice Poe amg 8vo, Ninth ap 
. b VES. 0. om Analytical Index... ... Bound, net 
No, 86. C. —_— Rigaudon in Bflat. Op. 228, 92000 RIEMANN, DR. HUGO. | Dictionary of Music. 
= 1 Translation by J.S. Shedlock, B.A. Part 
nace Mendelssoh =-Bertholdy. Christmas PA ia» 2 to Zw. -_ peomee a . Ret I— 
y 200* ‘omplete, strongly bound in leather. we. = Met. 15 — 
dene ae ae without Words in F. Op. . Extra cases for binding aun = . net a2— 








eta, Man aoa Sg ee Pe 

al sfanele). OP. 147, No. nin: manera 0. 1% EGENT aN ondon, 
Se a oS eas 
94. F. Hiller. Hunting Song in E flat és ‘ 


95. R. Kleinmichel, Evening Rest. Op. 56, ila ihe tthe 
No. 9 = is oe 8 


STRELEZKI, ANTON, ” Morceauz : ‘ 
No, 102, Le Billet Doux. Petite Esquisse... ... City Branch—22, NEWGATE StREET, E.C, 


_PIANOFORTE DUET. School Department and Musical Library— 
6896 BACH, J.S,. Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, for the 


Organ. Transcribed by Max Reger. Oblong. net 81, REGENT STREET, W. 
D’OURVILLE, LEON. Swing Song (Auf der 
Schaukel) 


eS ate and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 

— The Smithy (Die Schmiede) _ a pan Cheques “Uni ted”? 
MORCEAUX FAVORIS. Oblong .— SG, eae epee “Eileen ee Sear, 
No. > R. Schumann. Polonaise. Op. 130, No. 1 
wee oo Saltarello bon Italian Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON, 


69. M. Messkowski. German Round. | Op. 25, 
70. J. S. Bach, Organ Fugue jin D. 


6951 PAUER, MAX. 3 Clavierstiicke. Op. 10, (Marsch, — 
Abendstimmung, Walzer) ... 








ieee PAGE 
net Gounop: A Stuicut Critica, Estimate ove os oa soo O62 


. Tue Beetuoven PIANOFORTE Sonatas. Letters To A Lapy. 
2 PIANOFORTES, 8 HANDS. 


By Pror, Dr. Cart REINECKE (continued) ... os ws ovo 242 
6672 SCHUBERT, F. Six ctninnet eres Arranged Tue Crystat PaLace Concerts ... oe 
by E. Pauer .., ee ANALOGY OF THE ARTS ee 
LetTer FROM LEIPZIG we wee 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. Our Music Pacss: “ THE Sronanc -Wuent,” "t Sctterzoso,” AND 
D'OURVILLE, LEON. Soirées Musicales, Ar. “Grirr” FRoM Max Paver’s PiANOFORTE ALBUM 
ranged by R. Hofmann :— “ ALLOTRIA” nn sana: he, ee 
The Mill . a. fees Laven Reviews ov Naw Musc axp Naw Everwws.. ..  . wx 249 
The Smithy ies. <Saiby sis piven cones ni Concerts Bie Larigg gers, & we 255 
Spinning Song .., e ‘ ste ie ate Musica. Norrs... a ae es 
Swing Song eee ‘ss se i a om NovemMBER Novarrms. or AvoEnze & Co. Sabi 0a gy be ep 0g 


. 246 











